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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON HISPANIC 
EMPLOYMENT 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER IB, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC, 

The subcommittee met,x pursuant to notice, at 9:38 a.m., in room 
2257, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Matthew G. Martinez 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Martinez, Hayes, Jontz, and 
Torres. 

Staff present: Eric Jensen, staff director; Valerie White, legisla- 
tive assistant; and Tammy Harris, chief clerk. 

Mr. Martinez; Tm going to call this meeting to order. 

Our friend and colleague Esteban Torres has got to be at another 
meeting, so I'm going to make an opening statement and allow him 
to make his. If any other Members arrive during that time we'll 
allow them to make any opening statements they might wish to 
make, and then we'll get on with the witn^aes. 

Today's Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities meeting is 
called to hear testimony on the status of Hispanicemployment. We 
nieet today during Hispjanic Heritage Week to stop, celebrate and 
rive thanks for the efforts Hispanic Americans have made to make 
this a better country. 

As we will see in the witnesses testifying before us today, His- 
panic Americans are making vital contributions in the work place, 
to the credit of their own communities. However, despite the fact 
that Hispanic Americans will form the largest minority by the year 
2000, Hispanic American families are facing a crisis in social and 
economic deprivation. 

Fully 11 percent of Hispanic adults and 25 percent of Hispanic 
youths are unemployed. Hispanics are occupationally segregated in 
the li)west-paying jobs, and Hispanic men earn only 71 cents for 
every dollar earned by white males. Women only earn 54 cents to 
every dollar earned by white males. 

A startling figure also reveals that more than 50 percent of all 
Hispanic adults are functionally illiterate and lag behind all of the 
groups in the number of years in school. 

FinaLy, the most depressing statistic of all shows that 72 percent 
of Hispanic female heads of households live in poverty. 

Therefore, as we pause this week to celebrate the achievements 
of the past and present, we must balance the festivities with a seri- 
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ous application of efforts towards ensuring that the Hispanic com- 
munity is equipped to meet tHe workplace 2000 challenges. 

Forty or 50 years ago all one needed lb succeed in earning a 
living was a strong back and the willingness to work 15 or 16 hours 
a day. Today that willingness still enables America to compete 
with the rest of the economic world, but at a less effective rate 
than in the past. 

America is now entering into the era of high-tech and service-ori- 
ented work place, with an ill-equipped and underedjicated arid 
badly trained; Hispanic work force. This entry dnto the high-tecH 
future bodes ill for Hispanics and all Americans especially other 
minorities. 

While it's true that traditional training and education is not the 
only avenue of success in life— personal motivatiori also is e key 
factor traditional education and training do offer the best means 
for disadvantaged individuals and groups to compete and partici- 
pate equally in .this society. 

In order for Hibpanic^ Americans to become a part of the main- 
stream work force dhd to achieve a decent living in America, we in 
government and the public need to work hard to raise our commu- 
nities' exp*H;tations and to ensure that America, as a total, becomes 
competitive in world trade. 

This hearing will emphasize the importance of Government and 
individual efforts to bring a culturally distinct group of loyal and 
hard-working Americans into the mainstream of working .Ajnerica. 

While America is rich with cultural diversity, we must also work 
to blend our cultural differences into a unifying force for America's 
success in the year 2000 and beyond. An equal opportunity to com- 
pete for jobs and to provide a decent standard of living for our fam- 
ilies-is all that any person in America can hope for, and actually 
demand. 

I look forward to again hearing from the expert witnesses and 
Hispanic role models. I wish to thank you all for coming here, and 
now turn to Esteban Torres for a statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ESTEBAN TORRES, A REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Torres. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

As chairman of the Congressional Hispanic Caucus I want to con- 
gratulate Chairman Martinez for holding this important hearing 
on employment in the Hispanic community. 

This hearing could not come at a more appropriate time, ladies 
and gentlemen. We're celebrating this very day the bicentennial 
signing of the Constitution of the United Stetes. In addition, this 
week we are celebrating Hispanic Heritege Week. The timing of 
these events allows us the unique opportunity to view the special 
relationship shared by the Hispanic community within our Nation. 

Hispanic citizens have helped shape the political, the social, the 
economic, the cultural, and the historical character of America. 
We're a better country, I believe, because of Hispanic veterans, 
educatoi*s, health professionals, scientists, civic leaders, business- 
men, and workers. 
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Equally important to the celebration taking place this week is 
another event that took place last week when the Census Bureau 
released a study that documents the glowing changes in the His- 
panic community. Now, the census data shows us that the Nation's 
' Hispanic population totaled 18.8 million in 1987; that's a 30-percent 
« increase since 1980. 

The study found that Hispanics make up almost 8 percent of the 
U.S. population. The study also found that Hispanics are younger, 
poorer,, less educated, and growing more rapidly than any other 
group in this nation. 

Now, these^figures leave little doubt about the future impact the 
Hispanic community will have on the country. Perhaps the best 
place t6 ensure equal opportunities is in the workplace. As Chair- 
man Martinez has just cited important statistics, everybody wante 
to work to earn a living; yet, clearly, not everybody gets an equal 
chance to do so. 

For example, the largest barrier to success for Hispanics in the 
labor market is the low level of educational attainment. Hispanics 
do hot always have equal opportunities for jobs. Furthermore, un- 
employment, as well as underemployment, are chronic problems in 
the Hispanic community. 

Mr. Chairman, this hearing will give Members of Congress, our 
witnesses, and others, the opportunity to further document the em- 
plojrmeht status of Hispanics, and I know that I spe^ for my col- 
leagues when I say that we're ready to offer legislative solutions. I 
hope that during this remarkable week we can begin to address 
tins very important issue. 

Certainly I thank you for giving me the opportunity to make this 
opening statement. I apologize that I must leave earlier because I 
have another hearing such as this to attend, biit I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, and I wish^you well in your hearings and deliberations. 

Mr. Martinez. Well, thank you, Mr. Torres, for that iine state- 
ment. And thank you for the contributions you've made to the His- 
panic community. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Estebah Torres follows:] 

Opening. Remarks of Congressman Torres Before the House Subcommittee on 
Employment Opportunities, Washington, DC, September 16, 1987 

I want to thank Chairman Martinez for holding this important hcdring on em- 
ployment in the Hispanic community. 

This healing coula not be taking place at a more appropriate time. This week our 
nation is commemorating the bicentennial signing of the Constitution. In addition, 
we are celebrating Hispanic Heritage week. The timing of these events allows us the 
unique opportunity to view the special. relationship shared by the Hispanic commu- 
nity and our nation. Hispanic citizens have helped shape the political, economic, cul- 
tural and historical character of our nation. We are a better country because of His- 
panic veterans, educators, health professionals, civic leaders, businessmen and work- 
ers. 

Equally important to the celebrations taking this week, last week the Census 
Bureau released a sliidy that documents growing changes in this Hispanic commu- 
nity. The Census data showed the nation's Hispanic population totaled 18.8 million 
in 1987, up 30% since 1980. The study found that Hispanics make up almost 8 per- 
cent of the U.S. population. The study also found that Hispanics are younger, 
poorer, less educated and growing more rapidly than other groups. 

These figures leave little doubt about the future impact the Hispanic community 
will have on the country. Perhaps the best place to ensure equal opportunities is the 
workplace. 
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Everyone wants to work and earn a living, yet clearly not everyone gets an equal 
chance. For example, the largest barrier to success for Hispanics in the labor 
market^is the low level of educational attainment. Hispanics do not always have; 
equal opportunities for j6bs. Furthermore, unemployment as well as underemploy- 
ment are chronic problems in the Hispanic community. 

This hearing gives Congress the opportunity to further document the employment 
status of Hispanics. And I know that I speak for my colleagues when I say that we 
are ready to offer legislative solutions. My hope is that. during this remarkable week 
we can begin this process. 

Thank for you for your attention and I look forward to hearing fiom the wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. Martinez. Our first witness today is someone that I've read 
about and I have not had the opportunity to meet, but I know that 
when I talk to people in the District about this particular individ- 
ual they speak with great pride inrthe fact that he is Hispanic and 
he was our first Hispanic astronaut. Td like to introduce at this 
time Franklin Chang-Diaz. Please would you step forward. 

Mr. Diaz, welcome. Thank you for coming. 

STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN CHANG-DIAZ, ASTRONAUT, NASA 

Mr. Chang-Diaz. Thank you very much, again, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am very hon- 
ored to have been invited to testify before you on vhe subject of 
Hispanic employment. This is an area of great importance to me in 
spite of it not being directly related to my field of expertise. I hope 
you will understand that. 

However, I must say that I consider myself a very fortunate 
man, indeed. The promise of the American dream is for me a reali- 
ty today, and I have really nothing but praise and admiration for 
this great country. 

Since immigrating from Costa Rica to the United States, with 
the exception of very minor ethnic slurs from people who I think 
are mostly uneducated, I have not encounter^ any serious and 
overt discrimination directed at me personally. At least, none that 
slowed me down or hindered my career goals significantly. 

I was fortunate to have grown up in a family where the impor- 
tance of education and the building of self-confidence were empha- 
sized by word and by example. My childhood hero was my father, 
and he continues to be so today; and it was my mother who once 
memorized the entire periodic table, so that she could quiz me for 
an important chemistry examination, while she did the housework. 

Nevertheless, throughout my years in the United States, I have 
become painfully aware that the Hispanic American population 
greatly lags in their participation in the Nation's professional work 
force. 1 am also aware of the great advances made by our country, 
through people like you, in the area of equal opportunity and af- 
firmative action; I might venture to say that, in spite of my qualifi- 
cations, I might not be here today talking to you if it were not for 
such legislation. 

Upon receiving your invitation I requested that the NASA Office 
of Equal Opportunity brief me on the history and present status of 
Hispanic emplo3mient within NASA. I am happy to report that our 
agency has made tremendous gains in all areas of Hispanic em- 
ployment since 1974; most notably in the scientific and engineering 
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fields.where the absence of Hispanicsns most pronounced. Yet, we 
still have a long way to go. 

Our agency, among others, will continue to need strong direction 
from the top echelons of our Government to better utilize the His- 
panic human resources available. You can think of this as continu- 
ing to build the plumbing that will carry the water from the reser- 
voir where it can be tapped to the city where it can be used. How- 
ever, to me it is determined that the fundamental problem lies 
with the reservoir itself: it is running dry. 

The early dropout rate of Hispanics from our schools is stagger- 
ing. At this rate, the National Equal Employment Program Will be 
similar to an engine with no gasoline; or-\^:orse yet, an engine with 
bad gasoline. 

We need to attack this problem swiftly at the community arid 
family levels. We need to educate not just children, but also the 
parents, and we need to do so in English. We need to continue to 
provide worthy role mddels in ali areas of human endeavor, but es- 
pecially in the scientific and engineering fields where they are 
most lacking. We need to supportT>WgramrrikerMA^^ 
American Engineering Society; MESA, Math, Engineering, and Sci- 
ence Achievement; SHPE, Society of Hispanic Professional Engi- 
neers; and the National Hispanic University. These organizations, 
among others, encourage Hispanics to excel in school in subjects to- 
wards which they are traditionally shy, like physics and calculus 
and trigonometry ana chemistry. 

Presently 50 percent of our agency's work force consists of scien- 
tists and engineers, so you can see why we have a vested interest 
in the level of that reservoir. Yet, in spite of a tremendous recruit- 
ing program that reaches 40 percent of all Hispanic engineering 
graduates in the country, our technical Hispanic representation 
within NASA greatly lags that of Hispanics in the populatioA at 
large. Once again, the reservoir is running dry. 

NASA has various programs, described in the accompanying ma- 
terial which I will hand over to you, directed towards encouraging 
Hispanics and other under-represented minorities to prepare to 
enter engineering careers, as well as to continue graduate studies 
and research. I nave had the opportunity to work with son^e of 
these young people, and I look forward to seeing them in a future 
space stadon or space shuttle flight. These programs, even though 
very successful^ can only go so far 

I do not want to leave you with the impression that the need for 
better preparation is the only reason for the underemployment of 
Hispanics; however, in my opinion, it is a very significant barrier 
to achieving an equal status in the United States. 

I would like to respectfully recommend to you that all the techni- 
cally oriented Government agencies be involved in the process of 
better preparing Hispanic youth for the technical world of tomor- 
row from the ground up, and with the Congress and the adminis- 
tration providing the incentive, the direction, and budgetary re- 
sources to make it possible, because otherwise, Mr. Chairman, be it 
due to no gasoline cr bad gasoline, the engine stops. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to testify. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Diaz. 
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First of all, I understand what you said when you said that you 
didn't personally notice any discrimination. It happens many times 
with talented, extremely intelligent young Hispanics. People that 
come in contact with talented Hispanics in their early life, either 
in tutoring or just in social programs, always seem to sense that 
talent and somehow it eliminates any real discrimination that 
these Hispanics might face. It helps that young person ignore dis- 
crimination to the point that that person almost lulls himself into 
a sense of false security that there is no discrimination, that there 
isn't any job discrimination, and there isn't— especially if you're 
succeeding. Why would you think that there was? You would think 
that there wasn't. 

The point is that somewhere you said you became painfully 
aware, of discrimination. Vd like to delve into that a little bit. 
Many; many Hispanics who have worked so hard to become suc- 
cessful do lulLthemselves into that false security, and unless their 
experiences after their success make them painfully aware, they 
continue to believe that there's no discrimination and that all you 

have-tordo-ihHhis-countryis'to^hWe'^me kin^^ aiTd exfiST 

intelligence to succeed* The belief is that the ones that don't have 
it is simply because they either don't care, they're too lazy, or they 
just don t have it to make it. Society rewards those that are super 
intelligent and those that are super talented. We must realize that 
we as a country, operate on the millions of mainstream Americans 
that don't have that super intelligence or super talent, but just 
learn by patiently, doggedly learning what they can to make a 
living for themselves -and soitjehow attain some modicum of suc- 
cess. 

That's our country, really— all kinds of people, Americans, Cauca- 
sians and minorities of any kind. So that individual that can be a 
role model, that becomes that super intelligent person, unless he's 
exposed, like you have been, to the fact that there is discrimination 
how do we get the jwint across to him. How do we get that across . 
to Government officials who are in charge of making the laws. I'll 
give you the best example I can. There's been a wholesale effort in 
the last 6 years to do away with Affirmative Action of any kind 
because it causes teverse discrimination, which is baloney. If you 
rectify a wrong you're not creating reverse discrimination, you're 
rectifying a wrong. You're putting something special in place to 
cure that wrong that existed for so long. Our country isn't going to 
be healed from that wound until it's not only bandaged, but it's 
stitched up and it's made well with medicine, and that medicine is 
AfTirmative Action. 

Sometimes, we don't realize the special things you did which 
you've mentioned it in your testimony. Special things are put in 
place to give us an opportunity— not an advantage, an opportuni- 
ty — and there are many, many talented people and intelligent 
people like yourself that, once they saw that opportunity, they 
seized it and they went farther than anybody ever really expected 
them to go. 

So, haying said all that, give me a reaction to it where you sym- 
pathize, where you don't sympathize^ where you agree, where you 
don*t agree, just in general. 

o 10 
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Mr. Chang-Diaz- Let me give you an example of somethmg that 
happened to me when I had just arrived in the United States and I 
was going through the process of learning English and gettmg a 
high school degree and getting set up to go to college. It was my 
intention to go to college. I always had planned to do so. It never 
occurred to me that I was not college material. ^ , ^ 

However, I spoke very little English at the time, and I had a 
guidance counsellor who was trying to advise me as to which was 
the proper way to go beyond high school. I had a conversation with 
him once regarding my plans after high school, and he started out 
by pulling a lot of brochures from colleges for me to look over- 
However, all of the brochures— or just about all of them that he 
pulled out-were junior colleges. So, implicitly, he had already 
made an assumption that I wasn't thinking of a 4-year school, of an 
enpneering school. He assumed thut 1 was going to go to a techni- 
cal school, a 2-year college. ^ . „ 

I didn't know what the difference was between a 2-year college 
and a.4-ywr college, and so I could easily have token a wrong t 
at the time It was lucky, on my part, that I had other fnends who 
pointed out to me that there was a big difference between going to 
a junior college and a 4-year college, and so I was able to rectify 
that 

But you're right. I think the discrimination is there. It is very 
subtle, but I have found that as you become more and more educate 
ed you see less and less of it because people begin to understand 
that it doesn't make any sense. It's totolly irrational. 

Mr. Martinez. If you have a tolent you can contribute. 

Mr. Chang-Diaz. That's right. . , 

Now, I think it's fundamental that a person— a young child- 
have already a self-assured framework built in to him that will 
allow him to deal with the society. My father was that kind of a 
person who was so surie of himself that it just kind of nibbed off on 
me. I never, ever doubted that I could do what I wanted to do, but 1 
know lots of kids 

Mr. Martinez. Let me ask you along those same lines, about con- 
fidence. A lot of young people have good family homes which tend 
to encourage the child to take advantage of edacctional opportuni- 
ties and encourage and help them when they lag behind I ve seen, 
especially among the Asians, concern about the education their 
children get, and in many cases— not in all, becaoee there are some 
that sufter there, too— but in niany cases they make sure that the 
child has nothing else to do but study, and anything else that is a 
family obligation comes second to that study and him getting a 
good education. . , . xi. i 

But there are many families, and especially, I guess, in the lower 
income brackets where people are just struggling to survive, that 
the parents really don't have time. And sometimes other i^Mons, 
such as— single parent homes, doesn't allow much time. And if you 
have lack of education yourself you can't encourage them. 

There are a lot of things that you could go into. You could prob- 
ably speak an hour on the things that enter into whether that 
young child is going to have confidence in himself and be able to 
make a success of himself. Sometimes, by the grace of God, some- 
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body outside the family sees something in that particular individ- 
ual and helps. 

But one of the things that you said about the reseWoir-^and 
that's what strikes me to make these remarks that Tm making 
now—is that SO percent of Hispanic adults are functionally illiter- 
ate. With that large a percentage of functionally illiterate, vou re- 
alise that somewhere along the line that they fell behind and never 
caught up, then you try and understand why— and it's going to 
leM me to the next Question. When you first came here and you 
qpoke, I assume, only Spanish 

Mr. Chang-Diaz. That's right. 

Mr. Maktikbz, And you must have had a bad accent at the time. 
Mr Chakg-Diaz. That's true. 

Mr. MAimNBZ, Did other kids that were not Hispanic-speaking 
make fun of your accent at times? 

Mr. Chang-Diaz. Not really. I didn't notice it, tnaybe they did. 
I'll tell you how I irot set up. 

Mr. Maktincz. Well, let me rephrase the question, because you 
may not have noticed it, kids are cruel. Sometimes that cruelty 
causes a lack of confidence in yourself that you're different. What 
I'm getting at is: You probably didn't^have any bilingual education, 
but because of your good family, becau:se of your tremendous desire 
>]ou overcame the fact that you didn't have that bilingual educa- 
ti<Mi. But in this country today we're trying to do away with native 
language instruction. 

Now, I know there are kids that will survive and do riemaricably 
well in emerging systems. I know that. And nuiybe it's the bigger 
percentage, I don't know. But I do know that a lot of kids, at an 
early age, will not succeed and they'll fall behind and become part 
of that 50 percent functionally illiterate that do not have the edu- 
cation to go on and compete m the sciences and tMth and all the 
other things that it takes in the new high-tech society to be a suc- 
cess. There has to be, for those kids, native language instruction, 
rep^ardless of whether you're in an area where tnere aren't many 
Hispanic-spe^kinff people, because you can always find somebody* 

In one school here tney pointed out the need for emerging pro- 
grams because there are 127 different languages spoken by tl^ stu- 
dent body, and so how could yoii get a bilingual teacher for each 
one of them. You don't need to. You get a langauge instruction 
teacher^ and then you get an interpreter for that language instruc- 
tion teacher All they would do is interpret what the teacher's 
lesson plan is and how that kid can best learn English as quickly 
as possible. 

But that lack of English at an early age—and you mentioned it 
in vour testimonv— is what really retards and causes a lot of people 
to have a lack of confidence. You know, when a person goes m and 
he's made fun of from somebody else because his accent is bad, or 
complained to that they can't understand what he's saying— it 
knocks down his conHdence. The funny thing is, I saw on a Dona- 
hue show where one of our people in one of the organizations that 
has been working very hard to benefit Hispanics was talking about 
English-only and the need for bilingual education, and someone 
who was of Asian extraction got up and said, ''Well, Fm sick and 
tired of having these people come into my fast food place and order 
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from me and I don't understand what the hell they're saying. They 
blight to learn English, you know." It was really unusual because 
there are a lot of Asian people that have the same problem— people 
complain about their inability to speak English. 

It s the concerted effort, right now, that everybody speak Eng- 
lish; Learn English. You need to learn English. How about putting 
in place the mechanism by which they can learn English. How 
about putting the dollars it takes in education to make sure that 
whatever age they come into this country they learn English, other 
than by their own natural ability and talent— because that's what 
you did, an'' you succeeded, but there are a lot of them that can't, 
and there's a lot of them that are dropouts, and a lot of them that 
are a part of that 50 percent functionally illiterate that diminishes 
our reservoir that you talked about for people to succeed in those 
areas. 

Mr. Chang-Diaz. Right. The reason that I was able to learn Eng- 
lishvand succeed was because I was already literate when I came 
here. 

Mr. Martinez. You had a good-grammar instruction. 

Mr. Chang-Diaz. I had good grammar. I understood. I did well in 
physics. I knew mathematics. So, to me, going to high school was 
just learning the language. It was not a big deal. But I fully agree 
with yoii in the fact that a young kid — a 6-year-61d kid who has 
heard nothing but Spanish all his life because he has never gone to 
school, when it's time to go to the first grade he gets there and sees 
a teacher or hears a teacher talking to him in English, and he is 
bound to get behind, and he will never catch up, and that's why. 
That's why he ends up in the fringes of society. 

So I agree with you 100 percent. We need to educate these chil- 
dren from the very beginning in a manner— in both languages, ac- 
tually—in a manner so that they can learn the basic concepts of 
arithmetic and mathematics, physics, and at the same time learn 
the language, learn English. That is what bilingual education is all 
about, and I'm all for it. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Diaz, I've exceeded my time, and, quite frank- 
ly, because I'm very impressed with you, and always felt that in 
my knowledge of you and reading about your accomplishment that 
you are an outstanding individual. From this morning's impres- 
sions you are more than an outstanding individual, you're a good 
human being. 
^ Mr. Chang-Diaz. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. And you understand the problems Hispanics face 
in this country, and as you continue to be a role model for them I 
really hope that your station in life has caused other young people 
to aspire to that same kind of greatness. 

Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairnian. I don't have any question. 
I just want to make a brief, brief comment and commend" the 
Doctor Diaz for his contribution in appearing here before our :ub- 
committee. You're one in a million. 

Mr. Chang-Diaz. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Hayes. I just wish that a lot of our young people— not only 
Hispanics, but the problem that blacks face somewhat parallel the 
problem that you've mentioned here in your statement, particular- 
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ly as you mentioned the high ratio of dropouts at the high school 
level. Some of us are trjdng to come up with legislation that will 
sort of give a new approach and some new attention to the severity 
of this problem, particularly from the Federal Government level. 

Our educational system and how it relates to our young is the 
best defense that this great nation of ours could ever have. 

I just happened the other day-^I returned from Nicaragua— to 
have an opportunity to stop off at the airport. I got lost in the air- 
port in San Jose, C!osta Rica. I didn't know I had to go back 
through immigration again, but I was quickly put in the right di- 
rection. But I'm glad of the kind of cooperation that your country, 
Costa Rica, has given to this great country of burs in the efforts to 
make democracy work in Central America. I jusl wanted to make 
'that kind of comment. 

Mr. Martinez. Well thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Jontz? 

Mr. JoNTZ. I don't have any questions, either, Mr. Chairman, but 
I do want to associate myself with your remarks and the remarks 
of Mr. Hayes and thank the witness for his outstanding testimony. 
I appreciate the chance to hear your words. Thank you. 

Mr. Chang-Diaz. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. I'm officially inviting you, and I'll make sure that 
there is a ticket at the door for you. 
Mr. Chang-Diaz. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Martinez. I would appreciate you being there, and being 
there as my guest. 
Mr. Chang-Diaz. Thank you. 
Thank you again, Mr. Diaz. 

[The prepared statement of Franklin R. Chang-Diaz follows:] 
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Subconmittee on Employment Opportunities 
Committee on Education and Labor 
United States House of Representatives 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am very honored to have been invited to testify before you on 
the subject of Hispanic employment. This is an area of great 
importance to me in spite of it not being directly related to my 
field of expertise. 

I must say I consider myself a very fortunate man. The promise 
of the American dream is for me a reality today and I have 
nothing but praise and a^'niration for this great Nation. 

Since immigrating from Costa Rica, and with the exception of only 
a few minor ethnic slurs, I have not encountered any serious or 
overt discrimination directed at me personally. At lea'stt, there 
were not any that slowed me down or hindered my career goals 
significantly. I was fortunate to have grown up in a family 
where the importance of education and the building of self- 
confidence were emphasized by word and- by example. My childhood 
hero was my father and he continues to be so today; and. it was my 
mother who once memorized the entire periodic table so tnat she 
could qutz me for an important chemistry examinat ion. whi Ic she 
did the housework. 

Nevertheless, throughout my years in the United States, I have 
become painfully aware that the Hispanic American population 
greatly lags in their participation in the Nation's professional 
work force. I am also aware of the great advances made by our 
country, through people like you, in the area of equal 
opportunity and affirmative action. I might venture to say that, 
in spite of my qualifications, I might not be here today talking 
to you if it were not for such legislation. 
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Upon receiving your invitation, I requested that the .NAS\ Off ice. 
of Equal Opportunity brief me on the history and present status 
of Hispanic employment within NASA. I am happy to report that 
our Agency has made tremendous g&ins in all areas of Hispanic 
employment since 1974; most notably in the scientific ani 
engineering fields where the absence of Hispanics is most 
pronounced. Yet. we still have a. long way to go. Our Agency,, 
among others, win continue to need strong direction from the top 
echelons of our Government ^to better utilize the Hispaijic human 
resources available. You can think of this as continuing to 
build the plumbing that will carry the water frpri the reservoir 
where i t can be tapped, to the ci ty where i t can.be used.. 
However, tome the fundamental problem^lies wijth the reservoir 
itse!f. It is running dry! ThC'^early drop\faie of Hispanics 
from our schools is staggering. At this rate, the National Equal 
Elmployment Program wi 11 be similar to An engine without gasoline; 
or worse yet, an engine with bad gasoline. 

We need to attack this problem swiftly at the community and 
family levels. We need to educate not just the children, but 
also the parents and we need to do so in English. We need to 
continue to provide worthy role 'models in all areas of human 
endeavor but especially in the scientific and engineering fields 
where they are most lacking. We need to support programs like 
MESA (Math, Engineering, and Science Achievement); SHPE (Society 
of Hispanic Professional Engineers), and the National Hispanic 
University. These organizations, among others, v ncourage 
Hispanics to excel in school in sub jects^ towai d which they are 
traditionally shy, like Physics, Calculus, Trigonometry, and 
Chemistry. 

Presently, 50 percent of our Agency's work force consists of 
scientists and engineers. You can see why we have a vested 
interest in the level of that reservoir. Yet, in spite of a 
tremendous recruiting program that reaches 40 percent of all 
Hispanic eng«neering graduates in the country, our technical 
Hispanic rept esentat ion within NASA greatly lags that of 
Hispanics in the population at large. Once again, the reservoir 
is running dry. 

NASA has various programs, described in the accompanying 
material, directed towards encouraging Hispanics and other 
underrepresented minor i t ies to prepare for and enter engineering 
careers, as well as to continue graduate studies and research. I 
have had the opportunity to work with some of these young people 
and I look forward to seeing them in a future Space Station or 
Spac^> Shuttle flight; These programs have been very successful 
and are planned to be continued. 

I 6\> not want to leave you with the impression that the need for 
better preparation is the only reason for the underemployment of 
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Hispanies. However, in my opinion, it is a very significant 
barrier to achieving an equal status in the United States. I 
would like to respectfully recormiend to yoii that all the 
technically oriented Government agencies be involved in the 
^process of better preparing Hispanic youth for the technical 
world of tomorrow; from the ground up, and with the Congress and 
Acknini strati on providing the incentive, direction, and budgetary 
resources to make It possible because otherwise, be it due to no 
gasoline-or bad gasoline, the engine stops. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to testify. 
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HISTORY AND PRESENT STATUS OF HISPANIC EMPLOYMENT AT NASA 



1 - EMPLOYMENT 





FY 1974 


FY 1987 


FY 1991 


DIFFERENTIATED 


OCCUPATION 


(6/30/74) 


(6/30/87) 


(PROJECTED) 


HISP. WORK FORCE 










(1980) 




% 


% 


% 


% 


S&E 


0.9 


2.9 


3.5 


3.30 


PROF. ADM. 


0.8 


2.2 


3.5 


4.06 


TECHNICIANS 


1.0 


1.6 


2.7 


5.12 


CLERICAL 


1.4 


3.4 


5.3 


6.12 


WAGE GRADE 


2.2 


4.8 


6.4 


8.10 


TOTAL 


1.1 


2.8 


3.8 


6.44 



o Hispanic representation at NASA has more than doubled between 1974 
and 1987. (Chart 1) 

o Most sisnifieant representation increase has been in the Scientific 
and EngineerinK field, where it has more than tripled. This has 
been accomplished through very exhaustive recruitment programs in 
the field where significant Hispanic representation is the 
lowest. (Charts 1 & 2) ' 

o Agency Affirmative Action Pian forecasts a growth in Hispanic 
representation from 2.8% on 6/30/87 to 3.8% at the end of 
FY 1991. This represents a yearly growth of 0.22%, compared to a 
yearly growth of 0.14% between 1974 and 6/30/87. 

o NASA's Scientific & Engineering work force is forecasted to surpass 
the 1980 representation of Hispanics in the professional 
differentiated work force by 1991. 

o NASA's Hispanic representation in 1991 is expected to improve in 
all other occupations but it should still lag the corresponding 
differentiated work force figures. 

o NASA's hiring rates in the Scientific & Engineering as well as 
Technician categories have exceeded the Hispanic representation on 
the corresponding differentiated work forces during the 1981-1986 
period. (Chart 3) 

o Hispanics in the very extensive NASA Cooperative Education Program 
have been above their representation in the professional work force 
since 1979, even though both the hiring rates into the program and 
the representation of Hispanics have been decaying during the later 
years. (Chart 4) 
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2 - GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF HISPANICS 

o NASA has 7 Hispanics in the Career Senior Executive Service, out of 
a total of 58 in the entire federal work force* 

o There are two Hispanic astronauts in the NASA^Astronaut Corps, 
composed of 81 astronauts and 15 astronaut candidates. 

o Representation of Hispanics in the white-collar 

managerial/supervisory positions lags thiir representation in the 
NASA work force. This situation is more marked for Hispanic 
- females. (Charts 5 and 6) 

o On the non-supervisory white collar work force, Hispanics trail the 
total work force in grade attainment. This situation, again, is 
more severe for the Hispanic females. (Charts 5 and 7) 

o The distribution of Professional Administrative (P.A.) Hispanics in 
the NASA force parallels closer the overall distribution, even 
though the overall representation, of Hispanics in the P;A. 
occupations is lower than for the S&Es. (Chart 3) 

o Distribution of Hispah cs in' the wage grade occupations follows 
closely their representation in the entire class code at NASA, even 
though .they are still somewhat bshind. There is only one (1) 
female Hispanic in the NASA wage grade categories. (Chart 8), 

3 - EXTERNAL PROGRAMS 

NASA has in effect, a variety of outreach programs in addition to the 
recruitment and Cooperative Education Programs. These programs are 
aimed at increasing the interest of underrepresented groups in science 
and engineering. Some of these programs are aimed at pre-coUege 
students; other at baccalaureate candidates in the sciences and 
engineering; still others at graduate level students. While most of 
the programs include students from all minority groups, there are 
others that are primarily targeted to Hispanics. NASA is very proud 
of these programs and feels that they could be used as models for 
other agencies in many cases. Some of these programs are described in 
this sections 
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•) PRE-OOLLEGE PROGRAMS 

o "EL INGENIERO" (The Engineer) 

This program takes twenty 7th and 8th grade students from the 
MD» DC» VA areas, primarily Hispanics, on a 6-week, 32-hour per 
week sumner program where they are given training in science 
and^math, exposure to engineering careers through lecturers and 
visits to engineer ing organizations, classes in self-awareness 
and visits with role models. Participants are followed and 
advised through their high school years and advised on college 
careers, scholarships and internship opportunities. This 
program in operated by Non-Profit Initiatives, Inc. 

o PROJECT SEARCH 

Twenty 7th anc? 8th grade students per year in the Cleveland, 
Ohio area, primarily Hispanics, are given suppleinentary math 
and science instructions, using volunteers from the Lewis 
Research Center and other institutions. Students also 
experience visits to engineering^oriented organizations and 
exposure to role models. In this program, operated by the 
Cuyahoga Conmunity College, Cleveland, Ohio, students meet 
twice a week after school hours during the regular school year. 

o PACE^ (Promotion and Awareness of Careers in Engineering 
ProgVam) 

This program, utilizing NASA and Mexican American Engineering 
Society (MAES) resources, educates Junior high school and 
senior high school students on the requirements, preparation, 
and studies necessary to successfully pursue an engineering 
education. The program is conducted mainly by the college 
student members of MAES who simultaneously act as role models. 

o PROJECT SHARP (Senior High School Aeronautical Researchers 
Program) 

This project is carried out at most of the NASA field 
installations. High caliber students interested in science and 
engineering, are selected to spend the sunmer after their tenth 
and eleventh grades at the NASA installations, working with 
NASA engineers, carrying out simple engineering duties, and 
receiving lectures from co-op students and engineers. These 
students receive a minimum wage stipend. This program is 
primarily directed at minority students. 
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COLLEGE LEVEL .'PROGRAMS 

o RECRUITMENT AND RETENTICW PROGRAM FOR E*^:GINEERING STUDENTS 

This program has a special emphasis on underreprssenteU 
minority group students, primarily Hispanics and American 
Indians. The program has two components: a Freshman component 
aimed at increasing the number of high quality students with 
the interest and potential for pursuing engineering 
undergraduate degrees in a curriculum which includes 
cooperative education; and a Continuing Support component aimed 
at increasing the ability of the participating students to 
achieve and maintain a 3vO GPA as undergraduates and increase 
.their awareness and interest in advanced studies and academic 
careers. The program is operated at the University of New 
Mexico. 

o GRADUATE STUDENT RESEARCHERS PROGRAM, UNDERREPRESENTED 
MINORITIES EMPHASIS 

Under this program, all NASA principal investigators can add 
$18,000 to their grants for each minority graduate student that 
they support in their investigations. This program was started 
at the beginning of FY 1987, authorized to the extent of 
$2 million dollars. At this point, there have been 62 students 
approved for incorporation into the program, of which 23 are 
Hi spanic. 
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Mr. Martinez. Our next panel consists of: Mario Diaz, National 
Chairman of GI Fdrain; Rita DiMartino, Chain)erson, Board of Di- 
rectors, National Council of La Raza; Ray Garcia, President of Stra- 
tegic Management Services, on behalf of the Sixriety of Hispanic 
Professional Engineers; Juan Ramirez, on behalf of National 
Image; Martha Inez Jimenez, policy analyst, MALDEF. 

With that we'll begin— although the witness list lists Mr. Diaz 
first, Mr. Diaz does not seem to be here, and so Til use my preroga- 
tive as Chairman, we'll go ladies first, Mrs, DiMartino. 

STATEMENT OF RITA DiMARTINO, CHAIR, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LA RAZA, ACCOMPANIED BY MARGARI^ 
TA PRIETO, POLICY FELLOW, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LA RAZA 

Ms. DiMartino. Thank you. 

Mn Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my name is Rita 
DiMartino, and I am accompanied today by Margarita Prieto, 
policy fellow. National Council of La Raza. 

As you know, I am chairperson of the board of directors of the 
National Council of La Raza, and also managing director of the 
Caribbean and Central America for AT&T. 

Mr. Martinez. Ms. DiMartino, rather than interrupt the panel, 
one of our colleagues has called for a vote on adjournal, which they 
do, I guess, in order to find out how many people are^ here, so I'm 
going to take another prerogative and recess now for just ten min- 
utes to get over and vote and come right back, and then we'll be 
able to take the whole panel in its entirety because I doubt that 
there will be another vote for a while. All right? 

Ms. DiMartino. Thank you sir. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

The House photograph is being taken right after ac^oumal, so it 
may be about 15 or 20 minutes, but I'd still rather do that and take 
the panel in its entirety. 

[Recess.] 

Mn Martinez. I want to thank you all for your indulgence and 
patience waiting for us to return. Of course, it was a little more 
than just an adjournal call, it was a quorum call, and it was for the 
puipose of taking a photograph, so it was a little longer delay than 
I thought. I apologize. 

Ms, DiMartino? 

Ms. DiMartino. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my name is Rita 
DiMartino, and I am accompanied today by Margarita Prieto, 
policy fellow. National Council of La Raza, and she will be sitting 
in for me should I have to leave. 

As you know, I am chairperson of the board of directors of the 
National Council of La Raza, and also managing director of the 
Caribbean and Central America for AT&T. I am pleased to be here 
on behalf of Raul Yzaguirre, president of the National Council of 
La Raza. 

The Council, which is one of the largest national Hispanic orga- 
nizations, exists to improve life opportunities for Amencans of His- 
panic descent. It is a private, nonprofit organization which serves 
as an umbrella for more than 60 affiliates— local Hispanic commu- 
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nity-based organizations serving 32 states, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia — and has a national network of more than 
4,000 organizations and individuals. 

The Council has a long-standing commitment to improving the 
education,^ training, and emplo}mient opportunities available to 
Hispanics. 

To understand Hispanic employment status and needs it is im- 
portant to recognize the implications of Hispanic demographic 
trends. The advance report on the Hispanic population in the 
United States, based on the 1987 current population survey, and re- 
leased last week by the Census Bureau, to which Congressman 
Torres has alluded to this morning, gives us a ^ clearer picture of 
trends that many of us have been oteerving and commenting on 
for years now. The report has received a godd deal of publicity, as 
it should. The data in this report have profound implications for 
social, political, and economic change in this country. 

The report documents the very rapid growth of the Hispanic pop- 
ulation since 1980. It also records the very small improvement in 
education^ attainment, the continuing gap between Hispanic and 
noh-Hispanic earnings, and the growing number and proportions of 
Hispanic families living in poverty. 

The Hispanic population has increased by 30 percent since 1980. 
That's a growth rate about five times as great as that of the rest of 
the U.S. population. The report notes that eunong Hispanic sub- 
groups, the Central and South American population grew fastest, 
with a 40 percent increase; followed by other Hispanics, 33 percent; 
Mexicans, 22 percent; Puerto Ricans, 11 percent; and Cubans, 7 
percent. Hispanics are still, by far, the youngest population group 
in the United. States. Our median age is 25.1 years, compared to 
32.6 years for non-Hispanics! 

Hispanics showed some slight gains in educational attainment 
between 1982 and 1987. The proportion of Hispanics 25 years old 
and over who have completed 4 years of high school or more in- 
creased from 45 percent in 1982 to 51 percent in 1987. However, 
viewed in context this figure doesn't look very good. A bare majori- 
ty of Hispanics completing high school is not much to cheer about 
when we consider that more than three-fourths of non-Hispanics 
are high school graduates. 

The report notes that the Hispanic unemployment rate dropped 
from 13.4 percent in 1982 to 10.6 percent in 1986. The comparisons 
between 1982 and 1986 data are somewhat misleading. The nation 
was in a deep recession in 1982, so the comparisons tend to over- 
state the improvements. In 1980, Hispanic unemployment rate was 
46 percent higher than the rate for non-Hispanics. The unemploy- 
ment rate for Hispanics, remained 58 percent higher than the rate 
for non-Hispanics in 1986. 

Real median income for Hispanic families, adjusted for inflation, 
did not change significantly between 1981 and 1986. Non-Hispanic 
families experienced a 10 percent increase in real median income 
over the same period. In 1986 Hispanic men and women had the 
lowest median weekly earnings of any major population group. 
Also in that year the median earnings for Hispanic men were only 
61 percent of those of non-Hispanic men. 
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In 1986 there were 200,000 more Hispanic families living below 
the poverty line' than in 1981. This translates to a total of 1.1 mil- 
lion Hispanic families living in poverty. Nearly half of these fami- 
lies were headed by single women and over three-fifths were 
headed by householders who had hot completed high school. 

The situation described in the Census report does not come as a 
surprise to groups like the Council, which has advocated for 20 
years that policjonakers recognize and incorporate the needs of this 
rapidly growing population in their policy decisions. Today, and for 
the future, the challenges posed b^ the changes taking place in the 
composition of the U.S. population are extraordinary. We must 
meet those challenges or fact the prospect of a seriously underedu- 
cated, ill-prepared work force in the 21st century. ^ 

To begin to address this problem we must look at our Nations 
educational, system. It is time we recognize that education is an es- 
sential investment in our nation's most precious resource, its 
people. The current level of Federal, State, and local resources de- 
voted to improving education for Hispanics is inadequate, and 
there is an overwhelming need for systemic public school reform. 

Most public schools today are not prepared to effectively serve 
Hispanic children. Reform efforts must be preventive, not ^ely re- 
medial. Programs aimed at improving the educational attainment 
levels of Hispanic children must begin in the earliest elementary 
grades and in preschool. We need improvements in teacher train- 
ing, parent and adult education, parent involvement, and special 
programs for at-risk children. 

We must also work closely with community-based programs 
which can supplement public school offerings. And we cannot con- 
tinue to raise hurdles to high school graduation and college. attend- 
ance in the guise of reform without providing the essential coach- 
ing to Hispanic children to help them successfully jump those hur- 
dles. 

Employment and training programs must also be more respon- 
sive to the needs of this growing poo! of potentially productive 
workers, or the nation will find itself with too few skilled workers 
to fill jobs requiring more advanced skills and educational back- 
grounds. 

Under the Job Training Partnership Act, basic education and 
long-term training have been overlooked in favor of low-cost pro- 
grams with strict performance standards. Partly as a consequence 
of this, dropouts and youth have been underserved. 

Though many praise JTPA for its success in achieving job-place- 
inent goals at mmimal costs, we need to take a closer look at who 
is really being served by these programs; and at whose expense. 
JTPA is our primary source of employment services for disadvan- 
taged people, and it critically needs adequate funding and incen- 
tives to encouragie innovation and risktaking by program adminis- 
trators. Without these, people who are most in need of services, in- 
cluding Hispanics, will remain neglected and underserved. 

Over the past nine months or so. Congress has been involved in a 
bitter debate over the issue of dislocated worker legislation. The 
Council has a special interest in the progress of this legislation be- 
cause of the very high rate of dislocation among Hispanic workere. 
In fact, Hispanics— and Hispanic women in particular-^have the 
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highest rate of worker dislocation of any major U.S. population 
group, and are the least likely to be reemployed. Many leave the 
labor force in discouragement. 

If Hispanics are to become successful participants in the labor 
force, legislators must recognize the magnitude of the problem and 
re3i>ond to these workers' needs. Effective dislocated worker pro- 
grams are a human resource investment, which will lead to de- 
creased long-term costs for unemployment and public assistance, 
and increased tax revenues. . 

We have noted that Hispanic earnings fall well below those of 
non-Hispanics. This is primarilv because Hispanics are concentrat- 
ed in jobs that are low-skilled, low-paid, and vulnerable to frequent 
spells of unemployment. But the gap can also be attributed partly 
to sex and ethnic-based discrimination. 

These discrepancies must be eliminated by policies such as eqnal 
employment and pay equity. Institutions which exist to address 
these issues in recent years have failed to a large extent. We need 
to take a good hard look at our equal employment and affirmative 
action piolicies and reaffirm the niandate given to those charged 
with implementation and enforcement of these policies. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it is in the national economic and 
political interest to see that the education and labor force status of 
Hispanics in this country improves. In 1952 there were 17 workers 
for each Social Security retiree receiving benefits. In 1992, there 
will be only three workers, and one of these will be a member of a 
minority group. In the future, Hispanics will also constitute a 
larger proportion of U.S. voters. Businesses in this country will 
rely on a larger Hispanic consumer population for continued mar- 
keting success. 

The new Census report confirms what we've been saying all 
along: Hispanics will constitute a. larger proportion of the future 
U.S. population and labor force, and we must improve their oppor- 
tunities for full access to the economic mainstream. A well educat- 
ed and trained work force and literate citizenry are essential for 
American stability and competitiveness in the 21st century. 

Mr. ChUirman, as always, the National Council of La Raza 
stands ready to work with the chairman of the subcommittee on 
these issues. We will gladly answer any questions you may have re- 
garding our testimony. 

Thank you once again for this opportunity to appear before you 
today. - 

Thank you, Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. Ms. DiMartino, I understand that you do have to 
leave— you had to leave at 11:00. It's a couple of minutes past, so 
we're going to allow you to leave. I understand there's a person 
that's with you that might answer any questions that we have. 
Aside from that we will leave the record open so that anybody 
wanting to ask you questions by mail may. We would hope that 
you will respond to those and the answer will be inserted in the 
record. 

Let me just make one quick comment. One of the things that you 
said in the last parts of your statement was the need for us to look 
at the policies, i think we need to look at the policies of this Ad- 
ministration. One of the things you touched on was equal employ- 
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ment and affirmative action. This Administration, for the last 6 
years, has been doing away with it. If it was politically palatable 
for them to do it, they would have done away with Executive Order 
11246, which is the basis for the affirmative action program that's 
in place now. 

More than that, the Justice Department refuses to submit to the 
requirements of providing for Congress the affirmative action plans 
that they have in place. This leads to the conclusion that although 
we've heard in many, many speeches of this administration, the 
glorious talks before Hispanic groups all over the country about 
what they're doing for Hispanics, and the basic essential for the 
improvement of a Hispanic's lot in life is through affirmative 
action, they are firmly opposed to that. 

I know La Raza is very knowledgeable of this. Almost every 
member of La Raza that I've ever spoken to is fully aware of this. 
They have been before us and testified at our committee meetings 
trying to bring to public light the necessity to make this Adminis- 
tration see beyond their tunnel vision and beyond their blinders 
that this country, if it's going to be a country that's whole, a coun- 
try that benefits all Americans, that it eliminate that kind ol 
thought process from the Administration. We've failed so far to do 
that. Hopefully in the future we will be able to. 

Thank you for appearing before us. 

Ms. DiMartino. Mr. Chairman, as you know I am a staunch Re- 
publican, but that does not neoessarily mean that I agree with all 
the Administration issues and what they espouse. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. I understand that. This is why I tell you, too, be- 
cause maybe you might have some influence with this Administra- 
tion which we, apparently, have not had. 

Thank you. 

Ms. DiMartino. Well, as of Monday I will be the newly-elected 
vice chairperson of the Republican party for New York State, so 
hopefully we're making sonie^ 

Mr. Martinez. Congratulations. 

Ms. DiMartino [continuing]. Change in the party. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, again. 

[The prepared statement of Rita DiMartino follows:] 
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IKTKOOUCTION 



M^. Chatiman* nwnbtrs of tht Subcommttttt* my namt is Rtta DtHarttno. I 
m Ch«lrptr»on of tht Board of DIractors of tha National Council of la Raza and 
i aiR plaaiad to b« hara on bahalf of Raul Yzagulrra, Prasldant of tha National 
Council of La Rata* Tha Council, which Is ona of tha largast national Hispanic 
organizations, axists to Improva Ufa opportunltlas for Amarlcans of Hispanic 
dascant* It Is a privata, nonprofit organization which aarvas as an umbralla 



for Jinora than 60 ••af f II latas" — local Hispanic communlty-basad organizations 
aarv I ng 52 statas, Puarto ftico and tha District of Columbia and has a nation- 
al nalwork of nera than 4,000 organizations and Individuals* Tha Council has a 
long-standlng cownltmant to Improving tha aducatlon, training and amploymant 
opportunltlas avallabia to HIspanlcs* 



To undarstand Hispanic amploymant status and naads. It Is Important to 
racognUa tha Implications of Hispanic demographic trands, Tha advance report 
on •H'he Hispanic Population In the United States,*' based on the 1987 Current 
Population Survey and released last week by the Census Bureau, gives us a 
clearer picture of trends that many of us have been observing end commenting on 
fcr years now* The report has received a good deal of publicity — as It 
should* The data In this report have profound Implications for soclaJ, poll- 
ticel, and economic change In this country* 

The report documents the very rapid growth of the Hispanic population 
since 1980. It also records the very smalt Improvement In educational attain- 
ment, the continuing gap belwcen Hispanic and non-HlspanIc earnings, end the 
growing number and proportion of Hispanic families living In poverty* 



II. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HISPANIC POPULATION 
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Th* Htsptntc poputatton has tncrMS«d by 3C$ stnc* 1980. That's a 
growth r»t# about f lv# ttiMS as graat as that of th# rtst of tht U,S, popula- 
tion, Tha raport notas that aiiK>ng Hispanic subgroups, tha:Cantral and $ooth 
^narlcan population grew fastest, with a 40| Incraasa; followed by Othar HIs- 
pantcs, 33^1 Mexicans, 22fl; Puerto RIcans, \\%; and Cubans, 7^. HIspanlcs are 
still by far: th^ youngest population group In the U.S. Our median age Is 25.1 
y*ars# compared to 32.6 years for nor^Hls panics. 

HIspanlcs showed soine slight gains In educational attainment between 
1962 and 1987. The proportion of HIspanlcs 25 yaars old and over who have 
completed four years of high school or more Increased from 45J In 1982 to 51j 
In 1987. However* viewed In context this figure doesn't look very good. A 
bare inajorlty of HIspanlcs completing high school Is not much to cheer a<>ut, 
when we consider that more than three-fourths of non-Hlspanlcs are high school 
graduates. 

The report notes that the Hispanic unemployment rate dropped from 13. 4j 
In 1982 to lO.ef In I986, The comparisons between 1982 and 1986 data are some- 
what misleading. The natlor was In a deep recession In 1982, so the compar- 
isons tend to overstete the Improvements. In 1980, Hispanic unemployment rate 
was 46J higher than the rate for non-Hlspanlcs. The unemployment rate for 
HIspanlcs r«nalned 58^ higher than the rate for nor*-Hlspanlcs In 1986. 

Real mdtan Income for Hispanic families, adjusted for Inflation, did 
not change significantly between 1981 and 1986. Non-Hlspanic families exper- 
ienced 6 lOJ Increase In real median Income over the same period. In 1986, 
Hispanic men and woaen had the lowest median weekly earnings of any major 
population group. Also In that year, the medlar» earnings for Hispanic men were 
only 6\% of those of ncn-Hlspanlc men. In 1986, there were 200,000 more 
Hispanic families living below the poverty line than In 1981 — this translates 
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to a total of 1.1 minion Hispanic families living In poverty. Nearly half of 
these families were headed by single women and over three-fifths were headed by 
householders who had not completed high school. 

The situation described In the Census report does not come as a surprise 
to groups like the Council, which has advocated for 20 years that policy makers 
recognize and Incorporate the needs of this rapidly growing population In their 
policy decisions. Today and for the future, the challenges posed by the changes 
taking place In the composition of the U.S. population are extraordinary. We 
must meet these challenge*; or face the prospect of a seriously under-educated. 
Ill-prepared work force In the 21st century. 

III. POLICY IMPLICATIONS 
To begin to address this problem, we must lock at our nation's educa- 
tional system. It is time we recognize that education Is an.essentlal invest- 
ment In our nation's most precious resource. Its people, the current level of 
federal, state and local resources devoted to Improving education for HI span I cs 
Is Inadequate, and there Is an overwhelming need for systemic public school 
reform. Most public schools today are not prepared to effectively serve His- 
panic children. Reform efforts must be preventive, not solely remedial . Pro- 
grans aimed at Improving the educational attainment levels of Hispanic children, 
must begin In the earliest elementary grades and In pre-school . We need 
Improvements In teacher training, parent and adult education, parent Involve- 
ment, and special programs for at-risk children. We must also work closely 
with community-based program; which can supplement public school offerings. 
And we cannot continue to raise hurdles to high school graduation and college 
attendance In the guise of "reform" without providing the essential coaching to 
Hispanic children to help them successfully Jump those hurdles. 
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E«!ployinen+ and training programs must also be more responsive to the 
needs of this growing pool of potentially productive workers, or the nation 
win find Itself with too few skilled workers to fill Jobs requiring more 
advanced skills and educational backgrounds. Under the Job Training-Partner- 
ship Act, basic education and long-term training have been overlooked In favor 
of low-cost programs with strict performance standards. Partly as a conse- 
quence of this, dropouts and youth have been under served. Though many praise 
JTPA for Its success In achieving Job placement goals at minimal costs, we need 
to take r closer look at who Is really being served by these prograns, and at 
whose expense. JTPA Is our primary source of employment services 'for disad- 
vantaged ptople, and It critically needs adequate funding and Incentives to 
encourage Innovation and risktaking by program administrators. Without these, 
people who are most In need of services. Including HIspanlcs, will remain 
neglected and undersen'*»<i- 

Over the past nine months or so. Congress has been Involved In a bitter 
debate over the Issue of dislocated worker legislation, the Council has a 
special Interest In the progress of this legislation because of the very high 
rate of dislocation among Hispanic workers. In fact, HIspanlcs — and Hispanic 
women In particular — have the highest rate of worker dislocation of any major 
U.S. population group and are the least likely to be reonployed. Many leave 
the labor force In discouragement. If HIspanlcs are to become successful 
participants In the labor force, legislators must recognize the magnitude of 
the problem and respond to these workers* needs. Effective dislocated worker 
programs are a hunan resource Investment, which will lead to decreased long- 
term costs for unemployment and public assistance and Increased tax revenues. 

We have noted that Hispanic earnings fall well below those of non- 
Hlspanlcs. This Is prlrarlly because HIspanlcs are concentrated In Jobs that 
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are low-skilled, low-paid and vulnerable to frequent spells of unemploywnt. 
But the gap can also be attributed partly to sex and ethnic-based discrimi- 
nation. These discrepancies must be eliminated by policies such as equal 
employment and pay equity. Institutions which exist to address these Issues 
recent years have failed to a large extent. We need to take a good, hard \o 
at our equal mnployment and affirmative action policies and reaffirm the 
mandate given to those charged with Implementation and enforcement of these 
pel Icles* 



It Is In the national economic and political Interest to see that the 
educational and labor rorce status of HIspanlcs In this country Improves. In 
1952 there were 17 workers for each Social Security retiree receiving benefits. 
In 1992, there will be only three workers, and one of these will be a member of 
a minority group. In the future, HIspanlcs wll I also constitute a-larger 
proportion of U.S. voters. Businesses In this country will rely on a larger 
Hispanic consumer population for continued marketing success. The new Census 
report confirms what we»ve been saying al I along: HIspanlcs will constitute a 
large proportion of the future U.S. population and labor force, and we must 
Improve their opportunities for full access to the economic mainstream. A well 
educated and trained work force and literate citizenry are essential for 
American stability and competitiveness In the twenty-first century. 

As always, the National Council of La Raza stands ready to work with th< 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on these Issues. Ke will gladly answer any ques- 
tions you may have regarding our testimony. Thank you once again for this 
opportunity to appear before you today. 



IV. CONaUSION 





Mr. Martinez. Mr. Ramirez? 



STATEMENT OF JUAN RAMIREZ, ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL 

IMAGE, INC. 

Mr. Ramirez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Subcommittee 
on Employment Opportunities, thank you for inviting National 
Image to testify before the subcommittee. 

I am chairman of the Office of Congressional Liaison of National 
Image. I am here before you today on behalf of National Image, a 
nonprofit organization interest in the employment and the ad- 
vancement of Hispanic Americans in the public and the private 
sector. 

Our programs and activities include professional training, ana- 
lyzing issues of interest to the Hispanic community, conducting 
annual national conventions, job placement, scholarships, providing, 
training and GED certification programs for high school dropouts. 

This history of the Hispanic Employment Program goes back to 
1970 when President Nixon announced the sixteen point pi^ram 
established to improve the employability of Hispanics in the Feder- 
al service. He gave the then CivU Service Commission responsibil- 
ity for developing and implementing the program. 

The program has undergone several changes— name changes. It 
became, m 1978, the Hispanic Employment Program. The then 
Civil Service Commission issued guidance to the agencies through 
their Federal persohnel manual letters, bulletins, etcetera. 

The.Hispanic Program has also undei^one changes since 1980. In 
1981 the successor to the Civil Service Commission, the Office of 
Personnel Management, abolished the positions of regional Hispan- 
ic Employment Program managers. In 1982 the position of Director 
of the Office of Hispanic Employment Program was changed to 
"Division Chief under the Office of Affirmative Employment Pro- 
grams, which was the umbrella oi^anization of veterans, handi- 
capped, and women. 

In 1983 the division was abolished. 

In the fourth reoi^anization, 1987, the Ofifice of Affirmative Em- 
ployment Programs was abolished. In its place the Office of Re- 
cruiting and Special Personnel Programs was established, vvith 
three divisions— recruiting and intake, veterans selective place- 
ment, minority and women's program— and they created a position 
of Special Assistant for Hispanic programs. 

National Image's concern is that while there has been a consist- 
ent inci-ease in Hispanics in the Federal service, they still remain 
the only minority group that is under-represented in the Federal 
Service. 

We have reviewed and made statistical comparisons to determine 
how and where this is, and in one of our studies we find that the 
percentage comparison between Hispanic employment in the 10 
standard regions and the District of Columbia shows that whiie 
Dallas, New York, and Denver employ Hispanics at a rate above 
the regional civilian labor force level, the reniaining seven stand- 
ard regions and the District of Columbia are under-represented. 
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This tinder-representation varies from .2 percent in the Philadel- 
phia r^on to 7.5 percent in San Francisco. 

Incidentally, with 294,200 Federal employees, the San Francisco 
region is the second largest of the 10 standard regions in the 
United States. The San Francisco region includes, by the way, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and Nevada, which has about Ave million Hispanic 
inhabitants. The San Francisco Federal Employment Region is 8.6, 
while the civilian labor force for Hispanics is 16.1, so you see a sub- 
st^tial difference there, 

Alscy, in the seventh and eighth annual reports to Congress on 
the implementation of the Federal Equal Opportunity Recruitment 
Program designed to recruit under-represented minorities, the U.S. 
Office of Personnel Management indicates in its fewer employment 
participation rat^ that Hispanics have moved from 4.8 percent in 
1984 to 5.1 in 1986, an increase of 0.3 percent; while the civilian 
labor force for those same 3 years moved from 6.3 to 7.7 percent^ or 
an increase of 1.4 percent. This is a disturbing gap that we're con- 
cerned with^because,. obviously, the Federal population is not keejp- 
ing up with the civilian labor force. 

To give us also an idea of how representative Hispanics are in 
the Federal service we look at the Hispanics in the senior executive 
service, which is executive for the Federal Government, and we 
note that in 1986, of 6,029 career service se'^ior executive service 
individuals, 52 — less than 1 percent — were Hispanic. 

One might consider how are they doing politicaUy. We note that 
out of 2,193, 43— or 0.1 percent— are Hispanic, so we're not doing 
very well in the political appointment area, either. 

Our conclusion, as a result of reviewing this data, Mr. Chairman, 
is that it is perhaps appropriate that the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee call on the Geneial Accounting Office to conduct an in- 
depth analysis of the"U.S. Ctffice of Personnel Management's imple- 
mentation of the Federal Equal Opportunity Program established 
by public law. The GAO should also attempt to determine how the 
Federal Government is going to deal with an increasing population 
and work force in the United States by the year 2000, 

We also suggest that the heads of the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement and the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission be 
called before this subcommittee to explain what they're doing to 
eliminate tlie under-representation of Hispanic men and women in 
the Federal work force and how they expect to accomplish this 
fact. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman, National Image appreciates the op- 
portunity to appear before this subcommittee to present evidence 
on the status of Hispanic employment in the Federal work force. 
Our national president. Manual Oliveres, looks forward to a contin- 
uous relationship in our efforts to improve the employment oppor- 
tunities of Hispanics in the Federal service. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Ramirez. 

At this point I'm going to take the rest of the panel and then 
we'll come back and ask questions. 
Ms. Jimenez? 

[The prepared statement of Juan Ramirez follows:] 
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N/ITIOHAL TKAGS, INC. , PHHSSriATION 3ZP0H2 TnB 
HON0HA3LE WlRTin YXB^TDBZ 0? CALIPOICrcA, CHAIRKA:; 
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U.S« K0U32 OF BZPHSS^irrATIVSS 



Good Xorhing, Kr. Cteiman and Distinguished Xenrers of the Sub- 
Cosnittee on Ehployxent Opportunities! Thank you for inviting National 
laage, Inc. to testify before the Sub-cosaittee on Shployseat Opportunities. 

I am Juan Raalrez, Chalraan of the Office of Congressional Liaison 
of Na.tional lasage^ Inc., an organization concerned with the recruitnent, 
hiring » training and prosotion of Hispanic Americans in the Federals service. 

Prior to retirement on July i, 1957, scith 35 years of accredited 
Federal service, I was enployed by the U.S. Office of Personnel Kanage=ent 
where I headed the Federal Government National Hispanic Siploynent Progran 
since 197?, Before then, I was ewployed as a personnel investigator, personnel 
specialist,, appeals exaalner, and equal opportunity officer. I an a certified 
hearing officer and have represented federal enployees in hearings involving 
coEplaints of discrlRlnation because of race, color, sex and ethnic origin. 
Since 1969, I have investigated, adjudicated and held hearings on equal 
eaploynent opportunity conplalnts. 

I aa a graduate of Georgetown University where I earned a Bachelor 
of Science degree and earned a Juris, Doctorate fron George Washington 
University. I have been active in cosaunlty affairs all cy life with a 
sperial interest in Hispanic affairs. I have been a cenber cf National Irage, 
Inc, the Anerlcan G.I. Forun, the League of United American Citizens, the 
Asscciation of Kexican Americans, Inc, and .other organ! satio»:5, for cany years. 
Presently, I a= Vice-President of the Association of Hispanic Federal Scecutlves, 

I accepted cy present position with !tational Image, Inc. because of my 
deep and sincere Interest in the betterment of Hispanic Americans in the United 
States. 

?IA?I0XAL TrlAGS, I?:C. 

I appear before you today on behalf of National Image, Inc, , a non- 
profit tax-cxempt organisation as defined by IBS Code 5Cl(c)(3), It was 
founded in 1972 to address the concerns of Hispanic Americans in the 
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Federal Governnent ani eaployreat in the private sector. The sdssion of 
Kational Image, Inc. is to develop, and increase eaploycent opportunities, 
advancecent and education for all Hispanic Anericans>and to assist and 
encourage employers in recruitr.ent and training* 

Inage is governed by the 'tational 2xecutive Board whose chief 
executive officer, the national Pi-esident, carries out all decisions of 
the National Board. The Scecutive Board consists of four elected officers 
and ten Regional Directorsj Inage has chapters in norc-thon-lCO cities in 
^0 states, the District of Colunbia and Puerto Rico. Isage reaches core 
than ten thousand Hispanic professionals. 

Our prograris and activities include: 

1, Professional training in all aspects of equal eaploynent opportunity, 
huaan resources nanager^ent, affirsati^/e action inplenentation, career planrJLng 
and -development and workforce effectiveness. Training is designed to neet the 
needs of "business and industry, govemnent and organisations, 

2, Educating professionals .and the public through analysing issues 
of interest to the Hispanic coanunity: Alert Systen cakes analysis available 
to the general public, state and local governments, businesses and connuni ties. 

3, Annual Jfeitional Convention for seabers and non-tsesbers. ,, include 
panel discussions and seninars. Exhibits feature the latest in products and 
services. 

Jobs and Job Placenent; A'/iso is -an applicant/eaployer network 
which assists individuals seehing enploysent and enployers seeking applicants 
for positions in their organisations, 

5, Scholarships. , , Project Cawbio . , , for Hispanic wonen pursuing a 
career change, or woaen re-entering the workforce, 

6, Training and GS) certification prograns for high school dropouts, 

HisTo-rf c? THE KisFArcc 2y^0'r>2:tT progra:: 

Briefly, the history of the Hispanic 2cpioy=ent Program is a^ 

follows: 

President Nixon announced the Sixteen-Point Progran oh Sbveaber 5, 1970. 
In this announcement, he committed the Federal Govemnent to undertake sixteen 
initiatives to improve the enployability of Hispanics by the Federal Government, 
He gave the U,S, Office of Personnel Jianagement (then called the Civil Service 
-Connission) responsibility for developing and inpleienting the program. Prom 
1970 until 1972, the Sixteen- Point Program was mostly a paper progran. It was 
not until 1972, when the Civil Service Connission issued a Federal Personnel 
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Kanual Bulletin (713-27). providing guidance on evaluation of the Federal 
Govemaent*s equal employnent opportunity prograo, that the Sixteen-Point 
Rwgran was acknowledged, iTiat Bulletin provided directions for inplesentation 
of the Sixteen-Point Program; however, it was not until January 23, 1973, that 
the Civil Service Commission issued FPK Letter 713-18, "Implementing the 
Spanish-Speaking Piograc," which formally changed the nsme of the program 
and provided substantive guidance on its implementation. 

The name change from Six teen- Point Progran to Spanish-Speaking Program 
lathough implied in FTX Letter 713-18, did not officially occur until April 5. 
1974, .when the Civil Service Commissi -^n issued its FPI^ Letter 713-23. In 
this issuance, the Civil Service Conx .ssion noted that little progress had 
"been oade and stressed the need for tne appointment of full-time or part-time 
Coordinators and asked that more interest be given to the selection and 
training of Cooidinators, 

In July 31, 1974, the Civil Service Commission published itsi 
••Spanish Speaking Program - A Guidebook for 'Coordinators" which provided 
agencies guidance on program implementation. 

In February 28, 1978, the Civil Ser/ice Commission issued its FF« 
Letter 713.^1, giving a new title to the programi Hispanic 2ap3oynent Program. 

In 1978, under Reorganization Han Number One, the responsibility for 
oversight a«i implementation of the Federal E20 program was transferred from 
the Office of Personnel Management (formerly U.S. Civil Service Commission) 
to the U, Si Equal Shployment Opportunity Commission. As part of the process, 
issuances regulating E20 urder the Federal Personnel Kanual system were 
adopted by the Equal Employment. Opportunity Commission (SSOC) or were revoked. 
FP:": Letters 713-15, 713-23 and 713-^1. regarding the Hispanic Employment 
Program, were retained and continue in effect under U.S. Office of Personnel 
Management. 

In a 1981 reorganization, the U.S. Office of. Personnel Kanagement 
abolished the positions of Regional Hispanic Employment Program Managers, 
In 1952, the position of Director of the Office of Hispanic Employment Program 
was downgraded to that of Division Chief and the division's budgetary and 
oersonnel functions were centralized under the Office of Affirmative Employment 
Progians. The Office of Affirmative Smploynent Programs was an umbrella 
organization for the Hispanic Employment Program, the Federal Women's Program, 
the Veteran's Sftployment Program and the Selective Placement (Handicapped) 
Programs. 

In 7eoraary 1933, the Division of Hispanic Employment Program was 
abolished a«i ifs staff was placed in a central pool. Vhe incumbent Chief 
was offered, and accepted, the position of Special Assistant for the Hispanic 
Employment Prcgrams. In the fourth reor^anizaUon in February, 1937, the 
Office cf Affirmative Employment Progrars vqls abolished. In it's place, the 
Office of Hecmiting and Special Personnel Programs was created, with thjrec 
divisions: the Recruiting and Intake Programs Division, with a staff of 1^; 
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the Veteran's Selective Ilacenent Division, with a staff of six; and the 
Worcen and Kinority fcosran Division, with a staff of six. Ihe position of 
Special Assistant for Hispanic Pfograas. without staff, was also created. 

As of September 10, 1937,. the Special Assistant for Hispanic Prograrjs 
and the Chief of the Veterans and Selective Hacenent Division had retired, 
and the Chief of the Vonen and Minority Prosrar^s Division had taken a down, 
grade apd transferred to the U.S. Office of Personnel I-Anagenienfs Denver 
Regional Office, 

Although the Table on pa^c 5 shctrs a consistent increase ^n the 
enploynent of Kispanics fron 1970 to 19B6, Kispanics lagged behini when coa- 
pared to the growinr- Hispanic population a«i increasing Histsanic Civilian Labor 
Force in the United States. Incidentally, to supwrt our concern about the 
riisjanic Americans, the U.S. Census Bureau recor.tiv rcTwrtod that the H^s:a-*c 
population in the United States had grovm sharply to 18.8 nillion, aboJt 30* per. 
cent higher than estinated In 19?0. ^ 

t-S MAZ-zirCTO:; post. September 11, 1037, page A.9 article follows: 



\].S. Hispanic 
Population 
Up Sharply , 

By spencer Rich 

The nation's Hispanic population 
touted 18.8 miilion m 1987» includ- 
ing an estimated 2.5 milhon to 3.5 
Rullion illegal aliens regularly resid* 
tng in the United States, the Census 
Bureau reported yesterday. 

The population figure is 30 per* 
cent higher than the bureau esti- 
nated for 1980. partly because sur- 
vey figures were adjusted to ac- 
count Tor illegal aliens living here. 
The DocvHispanic population grew 
6 percent in the same period. 

The study found that Htspanics, 
7.9 percent of the U.S. population, 
are younger, poorer, less we!l-ed° 
ucated and growing more rapidly 
than other groups. 

Those of Cuban odijin. in some 
cases middle-class and professional 
famiUes who fled the Castro gov- 
ernment years ago. tend to be the 
best eduated, oldest and vaost 
prosperous among residents of His^ 
panic origin. Those of Mexican and 
Puerto Rican origin are the young- 
bt aod least prosperous, according 
to the figures. ' " * . 



HISPANICS IN THE UNITED STATES 

TOTAL: 18.790.000 . ' < #- . 

CUBAN: ! 017.000 ' - \ ' 

OTHER HlSPfNlC, 1 588 OOP 

CtNTRAL/SOUTH 
AMESICAN 2,139000 



PUERTO RICAN 2.284.C X) 



MEXICAN. 11.762 OOP 



SOUftCC. U S C«ftK» SurCM 




*^e population growth is com* 
ing from two factors/ said Louis 
Desapio of the Kational Association 
of Latino Elected Officials. *immi* 
gration and the fiact that Hispanic 
family sizes are larger and that 
more Hispanic families are in the 
younger. btavy<hUd-bearing age 
group.* 

The census report said the median 
age of Hispanic residents was 25.1 
years in March, when the basic sur- 
vey from which the data was ob- 
tained was taken. For non-Hispan^, 
the median age was'32.6. . . - 



The median income of Hispanic 
fomilies was lower dun that of oth* 
er Americans--$19.995 in 1986, 
compared with $30,231 for non- 
Htspanic families. 

The study found 24.7 percent of 
Hispanic temilies below the govern- 
ment's official poverty line, con^ 
pared with a non-Hispanic rate of 
9.9 percent * • : ' 

The 1987 figures show that 
about 51 percent of Hispanic adults ! 
have completed high school, lower 
than the 77.3 percent figure for ; 
, non-Hispanic adults. 
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Sy/,rpi^;TJCM, KM»I.OYMFNT- PATTKHH OP Mi;?PAHICf{ IN TIIR K'-^nKHAL 'CORKFORCR 





Total Fnilernl 


Totnl Hispanic 


Yrar 


Fnnlovno.T 


F'molovoofl 




3,010,102 


94,414 




P,007,7?? 


10?, 421 


1904 


?,0?'5,W 


95,500 


1903 


1,047,486 


92,342 


1902 


R,oon,(>05 


09,967 


1901 • • 


1,040,063 


02,205 


1900 


?,4?O,0M4 


1 00, 1 99 


1979* 


' ,41 9,0*17 


9^^,091 


1970 


?, 410, 151 


fM,960 


1977 


414, 6^10 


0*5, "594 


1976 


?,4ia,5AO 


81,550 


1975 


?.,419,5;'0 


79.917 


1974 


J>, 4*51 ,314 


79,546 


1973 


2,5?4,9r>» 


70,243 


1972 


?. 542, 067 


77,577 


1971 


?, 573, 770 


75,717 


1970 


?,'j71 ,504 


74,449 



Percent of 

Porcftn t Hifln-tnic Womon Totnl Workforce 

5.1 36,291 1.9 

4.9 37,022 1.8 

4.7 '53,623 1.7 

4.6 29,094 1.6 

4.5 30,153 1.5 

4.4 25,775 1.4 
4.1 26,677 1.1 
3.9 23,956 1.0 

3.5 20,556 .9 
3.5 19,265 .0 
3.4 18.163 .8 



3.3 
3.3 
3.1 
3.1 
2.9 
2.9 



* InclulRs 7,800 emnloyeca in Puorto Rico not included before. 

Without Puerto Ricoj 3.7/' 



♦» Source J OPM'n Central Personnel Data Pile (CHDP). This report excludes emnloyroent 

in Guara, Hnwaii, the M.S. Pontal Service, and ;if?encies not particinatin^r in 
CPDFv Thenc are anonfj othern: Library of Conf^ronn, Foderal Reserve, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, The White House, CIA, NSA, and moot of the 
Judicial Branch, 

»»» 0PM* 3 F.i^»hth Annual Report to Con^reas on Imnlomentntlon of the Federal Rqual 

Opnortunity Recruitment Prof^r.ira, January 31, 1907. 
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To support our contention that Hlspanlcs are tinderrepresented 
in the Federal workforce, we turn first to a percentage conparlson of 
HislJanlc Federal eniployp.ent in the 10 standard regions and the District 
of ColunMa versus the Hispanic Civilian Labor Force in each region, 

A comparison shows that the regions in Dallas, New York and Denver 
employ Kispanics at a rate above the regional Civilian Labor Force level. 

The underreprcscntation in the reraining seven regions and the 
District of Colunbia varies fVon 0,2 percent In the Philadelphia Region 
to a whopping 7,5 percent In the San Francisco Pegion, Incidentally, with 
29^,200 Federal enployees, the San Francisco Region Is the second largest 
of the 10 standard regions in the United States, 

The Hispanic population of the three states Involved arot 



As the Table on page 7 shows, iSan Francisco has an Hispanic Federal 
workforce of 8,6 percent out of a total Hispanic Civilian Labor Force of 
l6,l percent. Incidentally, due to reorganization, the San Francisco OrK 
region has been increased to cover the states California, Alaska, Arizona, 
Has-aii, Idaho, Jfevada, Oregon, Washington and the Pacific Ocean area. 



California 

Arizona 

Kevada 



i^,5^,000 
i*^l,000 
5^,000 



5.039,000 
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leClOiAL FH)ERAL WOxKTOHJS (rrf) COhJARISOrS 
DeceRber 1, 1986 


TOTAL ?n)SSAL ^TiJO'ClX^T 


n:a(SNTAG2 CQltPAHISON'S BY HSCION' 
. . POH HIS?A?;iCS 


hzspa:::c 


1, ATL'.^TA 
309 » 113 


2 1 

CL?T5 vs. yz't 


3.0 


1.6 


2. SAn fra::cisco 

29i*,2C0 


16.1 


8.6 


3. D.C, 

291,980 


3.3 


1.^ 


PKIUDHLPHIA 


1.1 


0.9 


5. DAtLAS 
228 « 


12.3 


17.5 


6, C-ICAGO 


2.1 


1.^ 


7. NS-^ YOHK 
128,^30 


7.1 


10,0 


e, Dsrr/2R 
103.265 


5.5 


6.i* 


9, SSA77L2 
92.602 


2.5 


2.0 


10, "ST, LOUIS. 
86.133 


1.7 


1.^ : 


11, scs?o:i 

73.W;0 


l.S 


1.5 



Data Sources: ij CH)? as of 3/06 

2) 1950 Census Data Conpilod by iSX>C 
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S7AKDAKD KfSICKS 
lU^NKS) ACCOSDIIC TO HISPAKIC 
REPR2S2N7Anon IN 
CimiA!; U30H PORCS 1930 



6v'2S a5ra3ss:,'TATio:» 


blDEH aEraSEIiTATIO;: 


DA + 5.2 


Phil. - 0.2 


KY + 2.9 


SL . 0.3 


BK 0.9 


3N - 0.3 




S2 . 0.5 




CK - 0.7 




Atl. - 1.** 




DC - 1.-; 




S? - 7.5 



W« now turn to our seconl contention. In the Seventh and Eighth 
Annuil Report io Congress on th.^ Inpleaentation of the Federal SquU Opportunity 
RecruitRent Pi'0«r»n (Public l*w 95-**5J^, Section 310 of the Civil Scr/ice Heforn 
Act of 197S), (A'^ACHhSins I and V) the U.S. Office of Persor*r.el himacc-ent 
Sives a statistical overvie*-* of the eaployr.cnt picture for nincrities and 
wonen. 

Under Ti»ble 1, FSCSP Eaployseiit Participation Hates, wc note that 
instA«d of gainins, Hispanics in tl-'^-Federal C'»"^r— * appear to be lo5i-<; 
ground when compared to the Civilia "^^ ' " " ^. *w'5 

a'-i 1926, Specifically, the Hispar' ^ , ^ iton ^.6 

percent in 19S^ to 5.1 percent in' 1^ ♦ While the^ Civilian labor forco 
Junpad fToR 6,3 percent in 196^ to 7.7 percent in 19S6. In other words, 
th^rt is a disturbing growing gap betveen the Civilian labor force and the 
Feueral workforce, 

7o what can we attribute this decline? !%any things, Ve have seen 
how the F«dertl Hispanic Snplcynent Progran has been dicacccr.'"*.cd piece by 
piece. 

%*e have seen hov creative conputlng has reduced the Civilian Federal 
workforce by subrltting to Congress civilian personnel data which includes 
only ^ecutivc Branch agencies covered under the Federal Equal Opportunity 
Kecruitnent Progran. This leaves out tho U.3, Postal Service and agencies 
such as the U.S. Congress, Architect of the Capitol, Botanic Garden, 
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Libraij' of Congress, aost of the Judicial Branch, tne trnite House Office, 
Federal Rew. ve Systen, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Central 
Intelllsencc Agency, the letional Security Agency and the FBI, 

And, we have seen the flurry of "Hispanic- activity on the eve of 
each election; yet, -/hen the sr.oke clears, what we have are — to use an old 
cliche — ••'crcksn prcnA-es," As can te seen in the TsJoIq below, the nusber 
of Hispanics in the Career Senior 2xccutive Service and in political 
appointcents is, indeed, si^all. 



HisPAi^cs ii; THS se:;ior scecj72-;s oSR'/ics 

(CARSSR ^/S, N0:;~CAPi;2R) . 









HISFA.^IC 






TOTAL 


fe:-:als 


TOTAL 


pil'lALS 




KO, „ 


KO, $5 


no; % ' 


NO. 5S 


CAR22I* 


6029 


U07 6,8 


52 ,9 


6 ,1 


OTKSH APPOINTI'-EinS 


2193 


275 


^3 


16 


GRAl© TOTAL . 


8222 


682 8,3 


95 1.2 


22 .3 



The percentages of minority group nenbers are oOEputed as a 
proportion of executives cn vhich a racial or ethnic identification 
is available. 



Source i Office of Fersonnel Kana^enent, ZFtD, Report Xo, 40, 
dated June "30, I986, 

In conclusion, our brief review of the a/ailable Federal v6rI;force 
enployr.ent data appears to confirm our concern tiat the Federal Governaent 
has not provided the necessary support programs sad activities designed to 
eliminate under representation of Hispanics in tJa Federal woricforce. 

We 1>elieve that it is appropriate that, the Chairaan of the Sub- 
coinnittee on Employment Opportunities call on the Congress' investigative 
am, the General Accounting Office,, to conduct an indepth analysis of the 
U,S, Office of Personnel Management's implementation of the Federal Equal 
Opportunity Recruitment Progran, established 1^ Section 310 of Public Law 
95-^5^, of the Civil Service Reform Act of 1978, 

Subsequently, after the Sub-conmittee has had the opportunity, to 
review the General Accounting Office's Report, we suggest that the 
Commissioner of the U,S, Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, who is 
responsible for providing the leadership, coordination and enforcement of 
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.the Federal. Siual ShployReat Opportunity Progras, aai the Director of the 
U.S. Office of Personnel Kana^eaent, who is responsible for Mie iaolesentation 
of the Federal Soual Opportunity Secruitaeni Prcgras, be called before this 
Subicoaaittee to explain their apparent failure to elialnate the continuing 
underrepresentation of Hispanic sen vozen in the Federal voricforce, 
Con^ss should then determine whether or not legislation is necessary' to 
I>rovide "teeth** to Federal SZC, 

Once again, National Inage, Inc. appreciates the opportunity to 
appear before this Sub-co=nittee to present evidence on the* status of His::anic 
e=ploy=est in the Federal workforce. Ve look for^rard to a continuous 
relationship in our efforts to improve the eaplcysent opportunities in the 
Federal service. 

Thank ycu. 
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lOORT to OOMORBSS 



mm AIHIKL BBQRT ON tHK HVlBeRXnOI 



JMOm 31, 1987 



U.S. Office of Personnel Managenent 

Career Bitry Group 

Office of Recruiting aiii Sjpecial 

Personnel Prograns 
Hashlngton, 0*C* 20415 
•neleplione; (202) 632-7082 
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MoritForcf Uter rortt 
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3.2 
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1*9 
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0.3 
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S9.0 


S14 
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4(.l 


44.0 
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S.1 




X2 


4.7 




1.8 


1.1 
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a« 


?.4 
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2£.3 


20.8 
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100.0 




0.92 


40.6 


44.3 


0.92 


0.79 


27.8 
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0.79 


1.87 


9.9 
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1.83 


0.&3 


L8 


2.9 


0.82 


1.00 


1.0 


0.9 


1.11 
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0.8 


0.3 


&87 
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99.4 


35.7 


1.07 


1.05 


48.S 


44.5 


1.04 


.1.3S 


7.2 




1.38 


0.S8 


X2 


:.5 


0.71 


I.U 


1.6 


i.» 


1.(4 


2.00 


0.8 


0.4 


2.00 


1.26 


26.0 


20.3 


1.27 


0.93 


74.0 


79.5 


a93 



*l r^,: l«rl Fore. ta. . Swtirtr- 13C «d IW: bt. m fr« ft. ttS. Of fie. o* h»<».- 

" ^i^f ut's^ f »"* ««i » 

«»«rtf «,co Mvl.M ty u. fcr.,, of utor StrtirtiB. CoMMltn of fwrto Kco. 
• Rrir^t Mr n< Ml V «r to ihII cviU M iii«t».tritnl rvBiiTf. 
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PQ<Kr TO OUNOSSS 
SEVQUH MKIftl. REPORT ON THE imfBOHTKnCH 
OP IHE 

FEDBtMl. BQORL OWOKTONITY RBCRUriWir PROGRAM 
JANUARY 31, 1986 



U.S. Office of Personnel Management 
Workforce Effectiveness and Develpgnent ttoip 
^ Office of Affirmative Giq;iloyment Programs 

W&shihgtonr D.C. 20415 
Itelephone: (202) 632-7082 
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STATEMENT OF MARTHA INEZ JIMENEZ, POLICY ANALYST, 

MALDEF 

Ms. Jimenez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. With your permission I 
would like to present a briefer version of my testimony and submit 
the full testiniony for the record. 

Mr. Martinez. Your prepared statement will be inserted immedi- 
ately following yoiir oral presentation. You are at liberty to sum- 
marize., 

Ms. Jimenez. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee and 
subcoinmittee, my name is Martha Inez Jimenez, and Tm a policy 
analyst for the Mexican American Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund, MALDEF. 

MALDEF's a public interest law firm that defends and advances 
the civil rights of Hispanics in the areas of employment, education, 
political acce^ and immigration. We have offices in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, San Antonio, Chicago, arid Washington, DC. I am 
based in the Washington, DC office. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to address this sub- 
committee on the critically iniportant issue of Hispanic employ- 
iiient. 

Comprised of Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and 
others, Hispanics are the fastest-growing minority in this country. 
Statistics released by the Census Bureau this past week indicate 
that the Hispanic population has increased 30 percent since 1980, a 
rate five times that of the remaining population. An estimated 18.8 
million Hispanics in this country account for approximately seven 
percent of the United States labor force. By the year 2000 Hispan- 
ics wUl number more than 10 percent of the total U.S. workers. 

Despite the great promise that Hispanics hold for infusing new 
vitality into an aging work force, discriminatory barriers remain, 
becoming more formidable, if not more subtle. The labor-intensive 
industries that sustained our forbearers, regardless of education, 
training, or English language ability, have given way to highly 
technological industries and service-oriented jobs that require 
higher levels of education, literapy, and English language ability. 

Minimum wage jobs that provided a liveable wage in the past 
today will not sustain a family of four above the poverty line. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the subcommittee, 
as we celebrate the 200th anniversary of our Constitution, with its 
guarantees of liberty, equality, and justice for all, we must recog- 
ni^ that equality, especially in education, employment, and life op- 
portunities, is still an unattainable goal for many of our Hispanic 
citizens. 

While many orthese barriers to equality for Hispanics are well- 
known to the subcommittee, I will focus my comments on three 
issues that will impact the future of Hispanic employment: lan- 
guage discrimination, immigration-related discrimination, and af- 
firmative action. 

The 1980 Census determined that approximately three and a half 
million people ih this country aged 14 and over were limited Eng- 
lish proficient. Of this group, roughly 64 percent speak Spanish in 
the home. 
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Increased population growth among Hispanics and the prevalent 
use of Spanish by limited English proficient individuals have made 
Hispanics the target of nativist and anti-immigrant sentiment in 
this country spearheaded by groups such as U.S. English and Eng- 
lish First. The English-only movement does not teach English or 
promote programs that will make English literacy a reality for lim- 
ited English-speaking adults. Instead, this movement seeks to 
create legislation that will make language ability a l^al barrier to 
attaining the full enjoyment of rights guaranteed to all citizens by 
our Constitution. 

Similarly, employers continue to impose English-only rules in the 
work place. Such rules both prevent limited Englibh speaking 
adults from obtaining employment, even if otherwise qualified, and 
contribute to an atmosphere of harassment and intimidation in the 
work place. 

Although EEpC guidelines on national origin discrimination pro- 
hibit ah employer from mandating English-only rules in the work 
place, except in cases of compelling justification, employers, un- 
aware of these guidelines, continue to impose such rules. 

MALDEF has challen^red, and will continue to challenge, the un- 
lawful imposition of English-only rules in the work place whenever 
possible, but greater education and awareness is needed in this 
area to ensure that such rules do not lead to discrimination and 
loss of job opportunities. 

Surprisingly, bilingual individuals fully fluent in both Spanish 
and English are being discriminated against, as well. As a result, 
MALDEF has filed suit against the city of Tucson for discriminat- 
ing against Hispanic police officers. Although the city police de- 
partment compensates officers with typing or filing skills for using 
those skills in connection with any job activity, bilingual Hispanic 
officers receive the same base pay as their monolingual counter- 
parts, even though the city requires these officers to translate and 
interpret as part of their job duties. Thus, while typing and filing 
are compensable skills, the ability to translate and interpret in an- 
other language is not. 

The English Proficiency Act, H.R. 529, introduced by the honora- 
ble chairman of this subcommittee, Mr. Matthew Martinez, and its 
companion bill in the Senate, S. 629, introduced by Senator Jeff 
Bingamau, offers some hope of alleviating language-based discrimi- 
nation by creating real opportunities to teach people English. 

By allocating 50 percent of program funds to community-based 
organizations that have been effective in working with limited Eng- 
lish proficient populations, the English Proficiency Act will be a 
vital t(X)l in combatting one of the greatest obstacles to Hispanic 
employment, illiterapy. 

With the passage of the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 
1986— IRCA— Congress declared for the first time in this nation's 
history that it would be unlawful for an employer to hire individ- 
uals who are not legally authorized for employment in the United 
States. As enacted, IRCA contains anti-discrimination provisions 
supported by MALDEF that prohibit employment discrimination 
on the basis of citizenship status or national origin against individ- 
uals authorized to work in the United States. American nationals, 
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citizens, or intending citizens qualify for protection under these 
provisions. . ^ . ^ i 

The best intentions to the contrary, IRCA has, unfortunately, 
provided an incentive for employers to discriminate against His- 
panics for fear of the possibility of Government sanctions. Al- 
though IRCA's anti-discrimination provision came into effect the 
day'the law was signed, it has provided these victims no relief. 

Today, more than 10 months after enactment, implementing reg- 
ulatidiis for the anti-discrimiiiation provisions have yet to be final- 
ized. The special counsel charged with the investigation, implemen- 
tation, and enforcement of this provision has yet to be appointed. 

Most distressing of all, the declaration of intent form necessary 
to qualify for protection under the anti-discrimination provisions of 
IRCA have only recently been made available for public distribu- 
tion. The effect of this delay has left the vast majority of people 
who have been discriminated against without a remedy in the 

courts. . . . . 

MALDEF will continue to monitor the anti-discnmination provi- 
sions of IRCA, cooperating with the GAO in the preparation of the 
annual report that must be submitted to Congress on this issue. 

In the area of affirmative action: the term ''affirmative action is 
used in basically two contexts. Executive Order 11246, and Title 7 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. Executive Order 11246 requires Gov- 
ernment contractors and subcontractors to refrain from employ- 
ment discrimination on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin, and to take affirmative action to assure that employ- 
ees and applicants for employment are treated without regard to 
these factors. 

Under Title 7 Federal courts have broad authority to order such 
forms of affirmative action relief as the judge determines are ap- 
propriate. The Supreme Court has time and time again confirmed 
that voluntary affirmative action plans are an appropriate tool to 
combat discrimination in the work force. 

Despite the great potential of voluntary affirmative action ^ans 
to integrate the work force, opponents of affirmative action have 
characterized such efforts to redress the historical discrimination 
faced by minorities and women in the work place as requiring rigid 
quotas. Affirmative action, however, is not a set of rigid require- 
ments arbitrarily imposed upon employers without regard to the 
employer's history of hiring and treatment of minorities and 
women. , . 

For Hispanics faced with ever-increasing numbers and ever-di- 
minishing job opportunities, strong affirmative action plans, as 
well as vigorous monitoring and enforcement of such plans, pre- 
senU. one of the few opportunities that Hispanics have to become 
an e ssential and viable part of this nation's work force in the year 
2000 and beyond. ^ ^ 

Figures for Hispanic income and employment document the 
urgent need for removing artificial barriers to employment, yet 
these barriers continue to exist. Today employers in areas with 
large Hispanic populations do not have representative work forces. 
In fact, employers are so far behind in the recruitment and hiring 
of qualified Hispanics in these areas that these employers do not 
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have work forces representative of the Hispanic population, even 
as it existed in 1980. 

The result of equal employment opportunity is the integration of 
the American work force, not by giving preference to unqualified 
minorities and women, but by opening the doors of opportunity his- 
torically closed to qualified minorities and women. 

MALDEF is committed to opening the doors of equal opportunity 
for Hispanics, and we urge this subcommittee to continue in its ef- 
forts to make the dream of equal employment opportunity a reali- 
ty. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would simply like to thank you and 
members of this distinguished subcommittee for the opportunity to 
celebrate Hispanic Heritage Week in the way that MALDEF does 
best: advocating on behalf of the rights of Hispanic'5. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Ms. Jimenez. 
Mr. Garcia? 

[The prepared statement of Martha Inez Jimenez follows:] 
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STATEMSNT ON BEHALF OF 
THE MEXICAN' AMR-^rCAN LZGAt. DEFENSE AND 
SDUCA7I0NAL FUN'D (''MALDEF'M 



Mr. Chair.T.an and nenbers of the Committee and Subcomnittee , 
my name is Martha Inez Jimenez and I am a Policy Analyst for the 
Mexic;4n American Legal Defense and Educational Fund (MALDSF). 
MALDEF is a p^'bZic interest law firm that defends and advances 
the civil righ^.s of Hispanic*? in the areas of enployment 
education, political access and immigration. VJe have offices in 
Los Angeies, $;»n Francisco, San Antoni.?, Chicago, and Washington 
D.C. I am based in the Washington D.C. office. 

Mr. Ch^^ir^!an, we appreciate this opportunity to address the 
Subcommittee on an issue of critical concern to the Hispanic 
community and the future growth* stability, productivity and 
competitiveness of this grea^ nation: Hispanic employment. 

Hispanics, comprised of Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricano, 
Cubans and others, are the youngest and fastes*: growing minority 
in this connt-y. Statistics released by the Census Bureau this 
past week indicate that the Hispanic population has increased 30?^ 
since 1930. This is five tir.es the rate of growth of the 
remaining population. Today there are an estimated 18.8 million 
Hispanics in this coiir.try r.aking up approximately seven percent 
of the U.S. labor force. 3y the year 2000 that mmber is 
expected to increase tc r.ore than ten percent of the labor force 
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in the Vnit^«3 ?tates. 

r-orit'? I*!" yre^t pronloe that Hlcroanlcs hold for S)V.r,r)i*ig 
nev* life and vitality into an a^ing workforce, the barriers that 
prevent !!ia??nics froa attaining equal eaplovaent opporturjities 
havebecone more formidable if not more subtle. The heavily 
l«bor-ihtensi'*e industries that sustained our forbearers 
^regardless of their education, training or English language 
ability have given way to highly technological industries and 
•ervice-oriented jobs that require higher levels of education, 
literacy, and snglish-language ability. Miniaun wage jobn thJ^t 
in the past r.,^int?inf'1 farilies out of poverty, today will n^t 
sustain a family of four above the poverty line. 

r.r. Chair.-.an ?.nd distinguished r.enbcrs of this Subcor-nlt tee. 
even as we celtbrate the 200th anniversary of our Constitut.on 
embodying the principles of liberty, equality and justice for 
•11, we oust recognize that equality, especially in education, 
er,plo*jT,«?nt and life opportunities is still an unattainable goa'. 
for aany of our '.Sispanic citizens. While aany of these barriers 
to equality for Ulspanics are well known to the Subconnittee 
such as low levels of educ-^^ional attainment, segregation, 
discrimination, overrepresentation in unskilled jobs with no 
advancement potential, and double-digit unemployment, X viould 
like to focus ny comments this morning on three issues which will 
have « d*»f lv*» impact on the future of Hispanic employment: 
Langy.^ge Oiscr in i nation. Immigration-related discrini nation And 
AffJrm^itive Ac'l-^i. 
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I. tAtrcvAGS D:sc»:M:::AT:or: 

half r.iUlon p-cplf? In this coyntry age H and over were limited 
Sngllph i-rof '.'•io-^' in :0Q0. Although these figures are outdated, 
this assessment of the li:nited English speaking population 
indicates that roughly of this group speaks Spanish ir. tJ:*» 
hoae. The combined effect of increased population growth ar.ong 
Hispanics ar.«». ?:n<air!: l.^iigu^ge dominance among limited English 
proficient pe7?le h^s m-.de Kirpanics the target of an incre^-^lng 
wave a aativist .\r,d a;;ti irr-.i grant merit L:\ this country. 

The English-Cnly novenent spearheaded by groups s':ch as U.S. 
S.'^glish and SngZir-h Tirst seoks not to teach English or pror.ote 
programs that wli: m?.',:e Tnglish literacy a reality for limited 
English 5??jp5:i::g adults, rather, the English-Only movement 5#»*5ks 
to legi-slate langn.Tje ir. such a way as to make 1/.^ uage ability a 
legal barrier ti-* t^o fv::: ertjoymen* of the righto guarantood to 
all citizens Vy o«ir Co;:sti tution. 

Th« concern abcjt language discrlr.ini^tloa in the viorkj»><;o 
has prompted Th* Equal Empioyment Opportunities Commsslon to 
•create guideli::»»n to address this growing problem. ZEOC 
Guidelines on national-origin discrimination prohibit an employer 
from requiri::c «?-.»>lcyoos to speak only English in the workplace 
unless some ccrj'elZing j'lstif ication requires such a rule. 
Eri»:ovr>: •? wapt^•»re of these guidelines contini.'«» to impose Er.grish- 
or.ly rules i:: wc:*-pl*ce. Ihe^e rules have two effects; :) It 
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prevents lintltei English speaking adults frctr. c^tiining 
einp:>iyiner.t; and 2 5 it contributes to an atmosphere of harassnent 
and intimidation in the workplace. Although KALDS? has 
challeng'^fl and will cor.tin'.ip to challenge the unlawful inposition 
of English-only rules in the workplace whenever possible, greater 
educ^»tion, awareness, and sensitivity is needed in this area to 
insure that such rules do not lead to discrimination and loss of 
job opportunities. 

Up to this point r.y connents on the issues of language 
discrimination have focused primarily on discrimination 
experienced by 'di'r^^^r.ic^ on the basis of their limited English 
speaking ability. 3ut a new twist to the language discr imin-ition 
iss-oeu Is currently being litigated by yALDEF in Tucson. Arizona. 
The case, cot a City of Tucson filed in 1985, charges the 
police departmer.t of the City f Tucson v;ith discrimination 
against HiGpnnic police officers; by refusing to recognize 
bilingual language ability as a conpensable skill. The City of 
Tucson police d^p^rtnent increases an officer's base pay 
according to the nunVer of skills he or she possesses. Thus, an 
officer with *'VI--*tU filing skills nay be corpensated for the 
use of those skills in connection with any job activity. 
Bilingual Hispanic officers, howe^^er, receive the sane base pay 
as their ncnolihgial counterparts even though the city requires 
these officorn tra.-.slate and Interpret as part of th*»ir job 
duties. Thus, while typing and filing is a compensable skill, 
the ability to translate and interpret in another language is 
not. 
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A sSnilar i»roh!oa has arisen concerning Kispanic enploy.-aen?' 
and proaotion iv: the Federal Bureau of Investigation. In thi« 
context Hisparrlr employees with bilingual aljility are rseinCalii'id 
in Xovj-level j-?"''*? 2o!ig past the point at which they should h-i-e 
been promoted brjrnnse of the great need and drastic shortage of 
bilingual personnel at this level. 

Declaration^ stating that English is important will not 
teach people English, bat real opportunities to get off the 
waiting lists ?;'\'^ Iito rl^ssrooas will. Tliat is why MALDSF 
proudly and whTlehe^rte-iiy supports the enactnent of the English 
?voficie:i'"y Ar«; tH.r. 57?} in*^rod-.iced by the Chairnan of the 
Subccnsiittee Kr. >:atthew Martinez, and its companion bill In the 
Senate intrr>*'»:ired by the distinguished Senator froh TJew 

Mexico Jeff Sirgasan. The English Proficiency Act whose 
provisions are now part of- the Omnibus Trade and Conpetitiveneso 
Act passed by the Ho'^se earlier this year, seeks to address the 
s*--^gg*?r;ng ra^^e cf illiteracy asong our nation's liasited English 
speaking adults zp.'l out of school youth. While the U.S. 
Department of Edcr^itin-i h^s pet the illiteracy rate asong patlve 
English-speaVing adults and out of school youths- at 9%. studie-s 
have found that the illiteracy rate anong Hispanlcs in this group 
is as high as 56*^:. TI;is excessively high rate of il literary 
p.nong 0';r limited English speaking population not only: Unit*; the 
country's prodyc^ivity and conpetitlveness In the global econocy, 
bat It wastes lf"es, talent? ^tnd resources. 3y allocating 5015 of 
program funds to cocT.unity based organisations of demonstrated 
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populations, ^hr Ziiailsh Prbflciehcv Act will he a vital tocI i:^ 
coHsbatting one of the greatest obstacles to Hispanic enploynent: 
illiteracy. 

ir. i>!:tiG?Arro::-K"iAr2p oxscRixixAtion 

With the D>-s>ge of the. Itaiigration Heforn and Control -«ct 
of liBf^ {IrCAJ- C6:ig-«<ss cecrdred for the first tirre in thi< 
nation's histrry the.t it trculd be unlawf-^i for an^ecployer to 
hire individual!^ who are not legally authorized for eaployrent !r 
the Cnited Stat'*^. r€»cognirir.5 that employer sanctions would cut 
to the fery heart of th« hiring process and serve as an i::c*-:ti-*^ 
tc discri=;in?.te ^gain?t Hi«p.-»nics and other ethnic ar.d linguistic 
j", ainorities >!Ar*r3? strenuous 1"^ opposed the enployer sanct*Jrx 

provision of IrTA- Equally strenuous was JfALDEF's unqualified 

r 

t:iipport f->r »n a.lti-discr,i=iv^tion provision in IKCA to g-i'ird 
agaln-Jt -rtplcyrent discrimination as a result of employers' fear 
of the e:\forccr.er.t of sanctions. As enacted, the ahtl- 
discrlcinatibn provisions of IRCA prohibits esployaent 
dlscr£r.in;»ti=n Q■^ the h^jii*? of citizenship status or national 
origin ag^^ir.-^t individ?:als atitj.orired to work in the Unitf^r 
St>tes- Persons mtalifyi-g for the protection of th- an-i- 
discrimination prcisions of the Act cust be Aaerican nati^n^l^, 
ciMrens or -i-fiuUng citizens.*' Intending citirp?:S incl"'^* 
ter.p6rary and perr^^-.e-.t resident alie^is, reftigees and asylee<; whrt 
either (A) are precon-ly inej'.gible for citiseiiShip bur hav^ 
conpieted a declaration of intention to becoce a citir'»n; i?* 
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h;<-e {•|:n:ie-i for r.3-.tir32ir;»tion by y.ay 6, ZOHQ or within sin 
jsonths of hcc'^sirg eligible ^nd thereafter are naturalized within 
two yo.irs of applying. va:.0^7 has already s xccessf ully argued 
for an expansior. of t?e statutory coverage to include 
•i^.docu=:ented aliens eligible for legalization under the Act. 
Leat-oy of CnitAd Catin. American Citizens et. al.^vs. ?nsao?>^a 
'in depen dent, Scboc I District Federal District Coixrt, Houst^^r. 

Unlike 6-lher sections of IHCA, the anti-discriKinaticn . 
provision case ir^-y effect the day the law wes signed - 
Nonetheless » t6-£ay now sore than ten nonths after its enactment 
i=?ler^::tin5 r^tjrlatlons for the antirdiscrinination prbvisicni: 
cf IP.CA hare y^t "'^ fiTt,-li=ed. The Special Counsel charc'*^^ 
with the iiivecMr-T Ic:!, i::ni«ri«?ntation and. e iforccr.ent of t":is 
provisic-n has yrt to be appointed. Most distressing of ail is 
that the -declaration of intent" fom, a necessary prerequisite 
to a-^--»llfic*tic- fcr V:^e prCection cf the anti-discrisination 
22ro--is;ion of I7.CA have only recently been sad e available for 
p-jblic distrib::ticn. The effect of this delay has left the "^st 
•jtajority of r«c>r»:<* "tc h;»'-*e^*?een discriminated against on the; 
basis of their n».tio->^i origin or Iks ig rant status since riovehber 
:?'37 father.* •» r-r>t;y in ^he courtr,. 

y.Mizt Mill contir.-je *o r.onitor tHe anti-discrir.!n-»tir»- . 
pro»-r«tion o* r^'-^ ror"rp-?*5-g with the GAO in the preriara*:i'*n of 
the snn-Jial report the TAC c^st subsit to Congress on ^rhis irs;:e- 
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itr-. -A?Fip^:feT: v£-AC7ro;: 

the tern ;^ff ifrM-stive action is used in basically two 
contexts - EnfCitive Or^er 11246 and Title VII of the 1964 Civil 
Sights Act, E::r»c-xtivc Order 11246 requires governxent 
contractors an*? ^ubtf on tractors to refrain fros eoipioyner.t 
dlscrisination or. the basis of race, color, religion, sex or 
national origin ?.7.d to take ••affirmative action** to assure that 
enployees and applicants for enployaent are treated wi thou?, 
regard to these factors. 

titvi^r Tit!** VII f^der»l courts have broad authority to order 
such foras of affirmative action relief as the judge aetercir.es 
^.re appropriate. The S:jprene .ourt has tine and tirce ?gain 
.confirned th^^t "'cr'untary affirnative. action plans are an 
appropriate tor>l to conb»t discrimination in the workforce. 

• Despite the great potential of voluntary affirmative ar^'.on 
plans ^to intergr-'^te the workforce, opponents of af f irnative 
action have characterised such efforts to redress the historicaZ 
difscritninat-ion f^ced by irir.or Sties .\rA women in the wor^rpI-T-e ;»s 
requiri:»g rigid quofas. Affirn-^tlve action however is not a set 
of rigid req;:ir'»nen*'p ^arbitrarily iaposed upon enployers withoi't 
regard; to the eaolcyer's history of hiring and treatcent of 
minorities and wosen.. For Hispanics faced with ever incre^^sing 
nunbers and ever diminishing job opportunities, strong 
.affirmative action plans as well as vigorous monitoring and 
enforcecent of ^-.ich plans presents oue of the few opporruni-'-e? 
that {fi-ppAnic^ »*,->vc to beccne an essentia- and viable part of 
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this nation's worUfor^^ in the y«ar 2660 and beyond. 

rigv-rer. '"r Hispanic incoae and employiaent docunent the^ 
yrg»nt need for recoving artificial barriers to enployner.t. Yet 
these barrier*; c^kntinue to e;:ist. Today employers in areas with 
large Hirpanic pepul^itions do not have representative workforces. 
Zn f"•r^. o^^x»yr:n^^ so 'f^*^ be!::rd in the recruit;^ent and 
.hiring of q-iallfied Hispsr.dcs in these areas that these ersplcyers 
do not !iave w^rltfor'-es ff?riresentative of the Hispanic poniXatioh 
e-v-en a-r it e::i-'=ted in 19S0. 

T1:o -r*??J"r^ oVj-i?.! i^nployriGnt opportunity is th<? 
integration cf t'»c Are: i*^?*'. w:»rkforce — not V/ gi*'irg pr»*'*rpr'''? 
to -jn'r/*-i-i"'* •'r— fc»b ami' ircj^Tcn but by o?<*aing the doors of 
opportunity !:i-t:jric:t:iy closed to q-j all fled cindrlties ^».rd 
cwor:pn. v^-^tc^F Is c^r-'^itted to opjening the doors ot equ?.l 
cpport-^r.ity fcr Hirp-jn-c*? and we urge is s;:bccKmittee to 
cr:ntini:e in It-r efforts to =ake the dreaa of equal er.plbyr.ent 
cprortrnity p re^^lity. 

Zn clo'-'l-r Vr. r*:f»*r-,=»:» r woulf? sinply like to thank vt, pr<? 
the riersbers cf this disting-iished Subcoc^iittee for the 
orport-TRl ty I »»l*»«i-^»-f» Hispanic Heritage Week i?; the w^y ":'»t 
M.MDEF does be^t, advocating on behnlf of the rights of 
Hispanics. Th»::k you. 
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STATEMENT OF RAY GARCIA, PRINCIPAL, STRATEGIC MANAGE- 
MENT SERVICE^ ON BEHALF OF SOCIETY OF HISPANIC PRO- 
FESSIONAL ENGINEERS; ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK L. ELI- 
ZOMK), RECRUITMENT OFFICER, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL, U.S. 
NUCLEAR REGUIJiTORY COMMISSION 

Mr. Garcia. Good morning, Mr, Oudrman and members of the 
subcommittee. Think you for thfe 

My name is Ray Garcia- 1 am the princip^ of Strategic Manage- 
mc^nt Services, a strafa^c plaiinii^ consulting firm in Wayne, PA. 
I am pleased to testify on behalf of the Society of Hispanic Profes- 
sional Engineers^ known affectionately as SHPE. SHPE is an orga- 
nization of 6,000 members, 24 chapters across th^ country^ and 75 
student chafers in universities and colleges throughout the land^ 

I mn accompanied today by Mr. Frank Elizondo, who is the 
Washington representative of SHPE, the Society of Hispanic Pro- 
IG^onal Engineers. 

Today I will be.testifymg about the future. I'll be testifying about 
the prep^tion of Americans for the technological work force of 
the future— the technological work force of the 21st century. On 
the eve of the bicentennial 6f our Constitution, it is appropriate to 
think in tenns of "We the People," and "One Nation Under God," 
rather than in terms that tend to segregate or divide ns; 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that having been raised and all my 
seconda^ education in Texas, my ekperiences were a little differ- 
ent in r^afd to discrimiiiatioh than those of Franklin ChaiigrDiaz. 

But today we are here to talk about the future. 

Hie new workers of the 21st century started kindergarten just 
iast week. For the majority of Hispanic children who are bright, 
enthusiastic members of the, graduatifig class of the year 2000 the 
outlook is really not encouraging: . . 

Two recent studies show us that trends in the Hispanic commu- 
nity are accelerating the nation's movement toward a two-tiered so- 
ciety, a society of haves and have-nots. 

I might say, Mr. Oiairman, I am summarizing the testimony 
from my^ written statement. 

Regarding those two studies, as an echoing study by the Society 
of Hispanic Professional Engineers, the Population Reference 
Bur^u reports that 

A two-tiered society could emerge,.with Hispanics competing with poorly-educated 
blacks for low-level service and laborers jobs, and Asians competing with middle and 
upper-class blaclcs and .whites for the well-paid specialized jobs of Americas increas- 
ingly high-tech society. 

Current trends, almost too convincingly, support the plausibility 
of this tragic scenario. 

How will the new technology impact Hispanics in tomorrow s job 
market? A recent study by the National Academy of Sciences con- 
firms that, rising earnings and increasing employment are closely 
linked to technological change. , 

Oh the negative side, technological change does cause job dis- 
placement. But in today's uri r .narkt*n ... ire to ti ..'uce new 
technologies would likely bring uui^si < . .^nipioyiiicnt 

The major work force implications are for those who lack strong 
basic skills, estimated to number from 20 to 30 percent of displaced 
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worker^ and literally millions of Hispanics who are falling be- 
tween ttie cracks in our educational and economic structure. 
Unless we change current educational policies we surely will be 
.mmng toward.a.two-tiered society-and its tragic con^^ 
«f*ir -ow"° °J education will be heeded for the job opportunities 
fncJwn^i- P?^"*V.T^,^ recent study. "High Schooli and^the Chan?- 
Mg WorK Place," tells, us that the high school education needed for 
the work place will not differ in its essentials from that needed for 
or_advMced technical training. All young Americans, re- 
Of their career goals, must achieve masteiy of strong basic 
skiJte If they are to prpsper in the wbrk force of a technological , so^ 

THurning to the college level, the National Research Council re- 
ports that the engineers and scientists, of the future just be pre- 
pared for regional and cultural differences of customers, competi- 
tors, and business partners in the world market. This will inblude a 
market of niore than 550 mUlion Spanish^peaking people in Latin 
America and in our own domestic Hispanic market 
^ The technical work force will need training iri the financial, po- 
litical, and cultural. and language demands of the world econoi^ 

in the past, corporations have taken the lead in addressing the 
issite of grossly inadequate minority representation in science and 
engmeenng. In 1973 a few corporate pioneers began working with 
schools and colleges to prepare mihorines for careers in engineer- 

As, we approach the 1980's, corporate America discovered Hispan- 
ics, and Hispanic youth b^an to join an exciting crusade designed 
to help prepare minority youth for the new technological society. 
But a funny thing happened oh the way to the Decade of the His- 
I«nic, the secondary schools were not ready. Federal programs— 
the areas were cut-.-and a dramatic change took place in corporate 
cultures. Corporate Amenca came under seige on two fronts-^for- 
eign competitors and domestic corporate raidere. As a result, cdrpo- 
rate focus:and corporate cultures have changed. Corporations are 
operating lean and mean, or they just don't survive. But the gener- 
al presiunption remains that corporate America can fill the gap 
crated by deep reductions in Government assistance to education 
and communities. Obviously, this is not.possible. 

Let ^me be clear. Business invplvehieht and assistance is more 
vital than ever, but it will take a new coalition of "We the People " 
the busine^ community, the schools, and govei-nment to create the 
eiivironment that will prepare our children for the work force of 
the .fist century. 

^,t*J? field of technological education Hispanics have achieved 
small victories. Its well to remember that we are measuring our 
gains in science and engineering from a very, veiy low starting 
base. TJirough the efforts of professional organizations like SHPE 
^?S'.^,°3^?™ic coalition from industry and academia, the number 
ot Hispanic graduating engineers has grown from 1.5 percent of the 
engmeenng graduates of 1973 to 2.2 percent of the 19¥6 graduates 
™jjsmal as these statistics seem, for Hispanics it's a major break- 
Many educational support programs have been created that are 
working models to build on. Unfortunately, many of these support 
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- programs are struggling, and the pool of academically and firian- 
V dally qualified students is shrinking as remedial programs are 
eliniinated, entrance requirements are tightened, and the cost of a 
iechnological education escalates. 

In summary, the path is clear. Technological change is a perma- 
nent and essentiar part of our national well-being. We can plan for 
it and enjoy the.benefits, or we can ignore it at our national peril. 
As we enter the 21st century, the term "disadvantaged minority" 
should really fade from our vocabulary. Our national policy should 
ensure that the graduating class of the year 2000 is a class of proud 
Americans prepared to challenge the era of te6hnol6gical change. 

Can this nation do it? Can we make friends with the future? "We 
the People;" "One Nation, under God; with liberty and Justice for 
all." Of course we can do it if we want to, it serves justice in the 
Nation, and we are free to make it happen. The Society of Hispanic 
Professionaii Engiheers is prepared to do its share. 

Thank you for the opportunity to give you this testimony, Mr. 
Chairmkn. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Garcia. 

On the last part of your testimony you summarized in too short a 
fashion, so I'm^ going to take the liberty to read that, because I 
think that that last part is a message. It reminds me of the time 
Kikia de la Garza got up at my first Hispanic Heritage Week 
(Unher aiid said, when he was a young man he entered into school 
thinking he was an American, filled with anticipation, and as He 
Was taught the pledge of aUegiance, "justice for alL" And he start- 
ed to see the real discriniination that existed in his part of the 
world, in Texas. He started to wonder where wsus the "justice for 
all." And as he went on to acconiplish other things, like being in- 
ducted into the Army to fight in the service, fight for the honor, 
privilege and the freedom of this country and he still wondered 
where the justice was. 

He said sonie 20 years later he seeL a change, and there is sonie 
justice coming about, but not really to the degree that it should. 

When you say "We the People" there's no one else. We're it. 
"One nation, under God," we are God's people, and God doesn't 
produce disadvantaged people. It's society that produces flawed 
policies, systems, and programs. I'd like to add "and administra- 
tions."— "Indivisible," let this be the start of a true harmonic con- 
vergence for all Americans. "With liberty and justice for all." Of 
course we can do it. It serves justice and the nation—and we are 
free to n>ake it happen. 

Let me tell you that I, in my lifetime, being born at the begin- 
^ ning of the depression, 1929, have seen many changes. I saw the 
discrimination incurred gainst those people who were not fortu- 
nate enough to have a job during the depression and needed to 
stand in lines. They were treated like dogs. Today it is welfare 
people— it. is still not understood by many in this country that ^Wel- 
fare people are not there because they want to be, biit because they 
have no alternative, no choices. This country has got to start 
making some policies that give them true choice — gives them the 
opportunity to succeed, because the opportunity exists here. People 
say, we. can pull ourselves up by our owii bootstraps if we have the 
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desire to, bul .they don't understand a lot of people start without 
any boots at all or any straps i6 pull up. 

It's incumbent on this country to listen to the preamble of the 
Constitution which tells us why that Constitution exists. It's not 
only to provide for the common defense, it's to promote the general 
welfare and to ensure domestic tranquility. We can't do that unless 
we have an educated populace. Even the Greeks, many, many 
years ago, realized that a democracy won't survive amd a free 
people won't survive unless there is education for that populace to 
make the decisions that haVe to be made and the policies that have 
to be made to ensure the safety of that democracy. 

So with that I would like to go to the questioning. 

[The prepared statement of Ray J. Garcia follows:] 
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TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE AND THE WORKFORCE OF THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 

Testimony of: Ray J. Garcia, Principal 
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(Meiriber: The Society of Hispanic Professional Engineers (SHPE)) 



Mr. Chainnan, members of the Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, 
and distinguished guests: I am pleased to testify at the Oversight 
Hearings on Hispanic Employment concerning the preparation of Americans for 
the technological workplace of the twenty-first century. Today, on the eve 
of the bicentennial of our constitution, it is appropriate to think in 
terms of "We the People.." and "One nation, under God..", rather than in 
terms that tend to segregate or divide us. So while my testimony will deal 
largely with Hispanics, I want to make clear that I am talking about 
red-blooded Americans — Americans who eat hot-dogs, who are fiercely loyal 
to this nation, who proudly participate in the labor force, and who dream 
of a better life for themselves and their children. 

EVALUATING THE SITUATION 

The new workers of the twenty-first century started kindergarten last 
week. For the majority of Hispanic children who are bright, enthusiastic 
members of the graduating class of "2000", the outlook is not encouraging. 
In February of this year (1987), I chaired a special policy panel appointed 
by the Society of Hispanic Professional Engineers (SHPE) to formulate new 
policies SHPE's role in our technological society. The panel reported that 
As conditions now exist in the United States, over half of our Hispanic 
offspring wi^l be incapable of participating in the prosperous 
technological future of this nation. By educational default, generations 
of Hispanics will be automatically relegated to the lower tier of an ever 
widening wage and social structure — a structure by which the "have's and 
the have-not"s" will be largely established by educational and technical 
literacy. At present, no national strategy exists in the public or private 
sector for mitigating such an ominous social condition". 

As if echoing this warning, the Population Reference Bureau, in a 
recent study, concludes that ".. a two tiered society could emerge, with 
Hispanics competing with poorly educated blacks for low-level service and 
laborers jobs and Asians competing with middle and upper-class blacks and 
whites for the well paid, specialized jobs of America's increasingly 
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of growing poverty, massive school drop-outs and extraordinary illiteracy 
is a staggering burden for a young and fast-growing segment of Americans — 
for any Americans — to carry into the twenty-first century. 

TECHNOLOGY'S ROLE IN JOB CREATION AND JOB DISPLACEMENT 

In a valuable contribution to the understanding of the role of 
technology in our society, the Committee on Science, Engineering and Public 
Policy of the National Academy of Sciences recently published "Technology 
and Employment", a report on how technological change affects employment 
opportunities, productivity and the quality of work life. The committee 
confirmed that rising earnings and increasing employment are closely linked 
to technological change. And there is every reason to believe this pattern 
will change little in the future. On the^negative side, technological 
change does cause job displacement. Hist ically, the social and economic 
effects of job displacement have been softened because technological change 
tends to be adopted gradually. However, this gradual introduction of new 
technology may no longer be possible or prudent. In today's international 
economic environment, the more gradual the adoption of new technologies by 
U*S. companies the more drastic is likely to be the job displacement and 
unemployment impact. In a separate study. The Hudson Institute estimates 
that protective policies could save 830 thousand manufacturing jobs, but 
sacrifice 10 million service jobs. The Academy of Sciences report fin^*^ 
that techriological change will not limit employment opportunities for , 
labor force entrants with strong basic skills. The njajor workforce 
implications are for those who lack these skills — estimated to number 
from 20 to 30 percent of displaced workers, and literally millions of 
disadvantaged Americans who are falling through the gaping cracks in our 
educational and economic structure. 

So when we talk about the human tragedy of technological change, we 
are talking about people who lack strong basic skills. For that 
unfortunate group, including a disproportionatly large number of Hispanics, 
a dim future seems almost a certainty. The economic future of the nation 
depends on how rapidly we can adopt new technologies in a competitive 
world. Unless we change current educational policies, we surely will be 
moving toward a two->tier society and its tragic consequences. Unless we 
pace technological change to keep America competitive, we are setting the 
stage for a nation in economic decline and social upheaval. 

EDUCATION FOR TOMORROW'S JOBS 

In a far ranging study, "High Schools and the Changing Workplace," The 
National Academies of Sciences, The National Academy of Engineering and The 
Institute of Medicine reported on what employers are looking for in the 
high school graduates of the future. In projecting the job market for an 
America competing in a World economy, employers were unanimous in 
describing the kind of employee they will need and be able to employ in the 
years ahead: "A person who is able and willing to learn throughout a 
working lifetime." Employers will be looking for high school graduates who 
are well rounded in fundamental knowledge and who have mastered concepts 
and skills that create an intellectual framework to which new knowledge can 
be added. In other words, the high school education needed for the 
workplace will not differ in its essentials from that needed for college or 
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•advanced technical training. All young Americans, regardless of their 
career goals, must achieve mastery of the "core competencies" if they are 
to prosper in the workforce of a technological society. 

Looking toward the yi^r 2000 and beyond, we are likely to see a 
workforce far different .than that of today — a workforce shaped by the 
United States increasingly becoming an integ.jal part of a truly global 
econony, and international trade becoming u -growing component of our 
economic activ^ity. To compete, the nation must tap the potential of all 
Americans, especially/fHispanics and other disadvantaged Americans who are 
grossly under represe;ited in the high-tech workforce. 

In a recent study, "Engineering Education and Practice in the United 
States", the National Research Council reports that the market pressures of 
competing in a world econony will Increase the rate of technological change 
and force the nation to educate and train its workforce in new ways ami 
with higher and broader standards. 

As we approach the twenty-first century, the international competition 
between the technical workforces of different countries will intensify. 
The technical workforce of the future must be sensitive to the regional and 
cultural differences of both competitors and partners in the world market. 
This will Include a market of more than 550 million Spanish-speaking people 
in Latin America. The technical workforce will need training in the 
financial, political and cultu>?l/language demands of an international 
market* The need for these non-teC^«ical components of an engineering and 
scientific education means that the engineers, scientists and technicians 
of the future will require exposure to a much broader education. 

An additional source of demand (both direct and indirect) will come 
from the federal and state governments. First, there are expanding 
developments in defense, energy, space and other areas. Secondly, there 
are growing needs to maintain, rehabilitate and operate the nat1on*s aging 
infrastructure. Government demand for engineering goods and services will 
increase significantly in proportion to other areas of the econony. 
Therefore, the driving forces for a well educated, highly trained workforce 
will be coming from both the needs of the global marketplace and the needs 
of government responding to domestic and international pressures. 

Despite the apparent turmoil of a dynamic world econony, the workplace 
of the 21st century should enjoy more stability than the workplace of 
today. The planning horizons of U.S. corporations will have to Increase if 
we are to compete successfully in a world econony. The instability and 
harm done to American companies and industries because of the short 
planning demands of quarter-to-quarter earning improvements — emanating 
from corporate raiders, institutional Investors and stock holders — must 
be replaced by the more rational approach of long-term strategic management 
and planning at the national level. Consequently, the demand for 
technology-intensive capital goods will increase and the range of technical 
disciplines required to meet that demand will certainly be broader than it 
is today. 

Finally, the engineers, scientists and technicians of the future will 
need a much broader education if the public trust is to be maintained in 
the process of introducing technological change. The lingering 
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ant i -technology attitude in our society means that engineers and scientists 
have new social responsibilities added to their traditional technical- 
responsibilities. Many of them will be less involved in the performance of 
conventional or routine engineering work and more involved in the 
formulation of ideas, and in making choices. Therefore, an increasingly 
important element of engineering and scientific education will be to teach 
students how to approach problems — how to ask the right questions and 
know the dimensions of responsive answers — especially when the details of 
research and experimentation are not clear with regard to their effect on 
processes, environmental issues or social consequences. 

The challenges of an education for the workforce of the twenty-first 
century are formidable. How well will disadvantaged Americans now entering 
the graduating class of 2000 fare in the technological workplace of the 
twenty-first century? 

RECOGNIZING THE NEED 

Technological change is not new. Today it just happens faster and 
with more visible and damaging results for those who lack strong basic 
skills — especially technological skills. Through luck, help and 
determination, a few of us escaped from the poverty of the barrio and urban 
ghetto Dy acquiring those precious technological skills. 

For some, the acquisition of those skills was made possible through 
military service, for some by student loans, for some by the hand of loving 
parents or an exceptional teacher, and for others by the intervention of 
professional organizations like the Society of Hispanic Professional 
Engineers (SHPE). These were the traditional escape routes, producing only 
a handful of science and engineering graduates. 

In 1973 a few corporate pioneers began working with schools and 
colleges to prepare/minorities for careers in engineering. The vast 
majority of the beneficiaries of t ise early programs were bl-^ck, but it 
:was a breakthrough for disadvantaged Americans. As we enterei the 1980s, 
corporate America discovered Hispanics. Executives and profei ^ionals alike 
joined an exciting crusade with academia to add Hispanics to i « roles of 
minority youth that would help launch the new technological soc.Hy. In 
1980 and 1981, I was here to testify and celebrate with dozens of corporate 
and academic executives on the launching of a new era. But a funny thing 
happened on the way to the "decade of the Hispanic": The secondary schools 
were not ready i -ederal pri^-i-ams in key areas were cut, and a dramatic and 
lasting change took place in corporate cultures. 

CHANGE IN CORPORATE CULTURES 

The issues concerning the systematic failuie in our secondary schools 
and federal budget cuts in education (and related aid) have been well 
documented and are wall understood, if not yet corrected. The impact of 
the change in corporate cultures is less obvious. As corporate America 
began to address the educational plight of minority youth, the 
vulnerability of U.S. competitiveness in world markets became apparent and 
the concept of "shareholder value" replaced other measures cf corporate 
performance. Corporate America came under siege on two fronts: Foreign 
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ccnipetitors and domestic corporate raiders. As a result, corporate focus 
and corporate cultures have changed. Corporations are lean and mean or 
thay don't survive. 

Drastically reduced corporate staffs have done their job well. The 
strategic and cultural corrections m.ade by U.S. corporations since 1982 
have helped to extend the record economic expansion and triple the average 
value of corporate stocks. But in the process, corporate strategies in the 
area of social responsibility seem to have become outdated or seriously 
misaligned with the growing needs, expectations and perceptions of 
disadvantaged Americans. 

The perception of some in government and many in the general public 
was (and to a large extent still is) that corporate America, and 
"voluntaryism" in general, could and would fill the gap created by deep 
reductions in government assistance to education and communities. 
Obviously, this is not possible. We can't ask business to perform miracles 
in the marketplace and, at the samie time, expect business to take 
responsibility for the education of our children and the welfare of our 
conmunities. 

Let me be clear. Business involvement and assistance is Hiore vital 
than ever, but we need new strategies if we are to align the realities of a 
global economy and a poorly prepared workforce of disadvantaged Americans. 
Business must remain innovative and competitive — to create the 
opportunities and the jobs for our children and our nation. Corporate 
America will have its hands full creating and absorbing technological 
change. It will take a new coalition of "We the People", the business 
community, the schools and government to create the environment that will 
prepare our children for the workforce of the twenty-first century. 

SMALL VICTORIES 

SHPE and other national advocacy organizations are taking steps to 
expand their spheres of influence and effectiveness in response tc the 
educational crisis in the Hispanic conmunity. In the field of 
technological education.we have witnessed small victories, but much, much 
more remains to be done. It *s well to reriember that we are measuring our 
gains from a very low starting base. Through the efforts of professional 
organizations like SHPE and a dynamic ccalition from industry and academia, 
the number of Hispanic Engineering graduates has grown f'om 1.5 perce.it of 
1973 graduates to 2.2 percent of 1986 graduates. As dismal as these 
statistics seem, for Hispanics it is a major breakthrough. In the process, 
many educational support programs have been created that are working models 
to build on. Unfortunately, these support programs are struggling and the 
pool of academically and financially qualified students is shrinking as 
remedial programs are eliminated, entrance requirements are tightened and 
costs of a technological education escalate. 



In his controversial book, ih e Mayan F'actor , Jose' A' guelles unravels 
the technological brilliance of the Mayan civilization and their remarkable 
calendar. On August 16 of this year, the Mayan calendar showed planet 
earth moviho from the negative to the positive cycle in a galactic beam of 
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energy. According to Arguelles, we are entering a period of harmonic 
convergence — a/jperiod when it will be possible to cooperate in pursuit o^ 
peace and general well-being. In this sense, it should no longer be 
acceptable to distance ourselves from the problenis of our citizens by 
referring to them as "disadvantaged minorities". We are talking about 
disadvantaged Americans, who happen to be predominantly Hispanic, black and 
Native American. 

the path is clear. Technilugical change is a permanent and essential 
part of our national well-being. We can plan for it and enjoy the benefits 
or we can ignore it at our national peril. As wa enter the twenty-first 
century, the term "disadvantaged minority" should fade from our vocabulary. 
Our national policy should insure that there are no disadvantaged 
Americans, regardless of racial or ethnic origin. Can this nation do it? 

"We the People": There's no one else, weVe it. 

"One nation, under God"..: We are 6od*s people — and God doesn't 
produce disadvantaged people. It's societies that produce flawed policies, 
systems and programs. 

"Indivisible"..: Let this be the start of the true harmonic 
convergence for all Americans. 

"With liberty and justice for all." Of course we can do it. It 
series justice and the nation — and we are free to make it happen. 

The Society of Hispanic Professional Engineers is prepared to do its 
share. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Martinez, rd like to ask Mr. Ramirez: there is sometLing 
that struck me in your testimony and charts that is very unusual, 
and maybe you can explain it to me. In t,he area where you show 
the civilian labor force at a certain percentage and the Federal 
work force at a certain percentage, in several of the areas the Fed- 
eral workforce employment of migrants is only about half what it 
was in the civilian labor forces even in San Francisco. Denver has 
many Federal agencies headquartered there, but even though the 
population basis is different than it is in some other cities, they 
are, let's say, not as large a minority population as in southern 
California and L.A., or even in San Francisco, yet Denver has a 
higher percentage in the Federal work force than it does in the ci- 
vilian work force. 

So then I started looking at those figures. The one that really got 
me was why, in a city like San Francisco, where the percentage of 
Hispanics should be very high— I've not seen a recent census report 
from that area to indicate the percentage of Hispanic, but just be- 
cause California is such a high> Hispanic population State and I've 
been to San Francisco, ar i there is never .the lack of Hispanic 
people around — why the c iastic difference there to, let's say an 
area like Denver, Denver understandably has the large Federal 
work force, but let's say another city where it's understandable, 
like maybe in Atlanta there isn't that many Hispanic^, and it's 
only half of what the civilian work force is, but still it's not in 
ratio. What happens;in San Francisco? 

Mr. Ramirez. I wish I knew. Congressman. I think that my im- 
pression isothat the population of California— that is the climate, 
the cost of living, the salaries of professionals — are such that^ one, 
it's a iK)pular place so many people transfer there because they like 
that area; secondly, you have some very high salaries for profes- 
sional people, and sometimes the minority group prefer to get into 
other professional areas because the Federal Government is not the 
highest paying salaries in that area. 

And, of course, judging from my experience with the Federal 
service, ,we. are constantly fielding questions as to why we didn't 
have more people in the supervisory, managerial, and executive po- 
sitions. It seems that Hispanics are in the lower levels, but they 
cannot rise about the general schedule 13, 14's. Very few Hispanics 
are at those levels. So I think it's a combination of things: one, 
salary; two, the choice of the supervisors and managers that do the 
hiring; and the other area that I mentioned. 

Mr. Martinez. I'm wondering if you suggested a GAO study to 
find out why in Federal Government that Hispanics are not 
moving upward, mobile, or even being hired. I think that's a good 
idea, especially in the San Francisco area. In Denver we have a 
mayor that iL' Hispanic, so evidently there is a large political His- 
panic leadership there. As a result, maybe their determination and 
pushing for and fighting for measures is indicative of what hap- 
pens when people demand their rights and have a prominent group 
to voice that demand. It happens. In San Francisco, it doesn't seem 
that there might be that large a Hispanic population either force- 
ful enough, or in a .position of power, of organizing and ^mtrolling 
votes to make sure that they're always considered. There may not 
be the same situation in San Francisco as in Denver. 
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^Ir. Ramirez. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I neglected to mention one 
other area is that the service area of the population in the San 
Francisco Region, which includes the states that I mentioned, also 
has a large part of the Hispanic population in the service area. The 
bulk of the Federal population is in the professional area. So there 
is a problem there, also. 

The last thing i'want to mention is thr.t in some of the areas like 
Denver or New Mexico, it seems that people find it easier to com- 
plain or to file complaints of discrimination, while in California 
there does not appear to be that activity. I think EEOC would be in 
a better position to determine the volume of complaints when you 
compare the two areas. 

Mr. Martinez. That's interesting. That's something that we 
should look into. 

Mr. Ramirez. I think it would be — Image, itself, does not have 
the resources to conduct an in-depth analysis as to the reasoning, I 
think, that perhaps the General Accounting Office would, and it 
would make very interesting reading. 

Mr. Martinez. Can; v/e have GAO to do an investigation of the 
San Francisco offices involved with affirmative action? I'm going to 
make that request, because that intrigues me why an area that ob- 
viously has Hispanics and a sufficient number of professional His- 
panics doesn't have a more equal situation than there seems to be. 

Mr. Ramirez. We have difficulty reconciling it also. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Garcia, we've always had examples of out- 
standing Hispanics vvho overcame all the obstacles and the disad- 
vantages and still succeeded. But you Ibok at the statistic that over 
50 percent of the Hispanic adults are functionally illiterate and 
you talk about the year 2000 not looking much brighter unless we 
start changing policies on local education. You realize that some of 
what Mr. Chang-Diaz said that sometimes it's home environment 
that produces the desire for that young Hispanic to take advantage 
of the educational opportunities and be encouraged to stay in 
school^is true. 

How do we teach those families and those young people that 
there's a real necessity for them to make sure that they receive a 
proper education. I think it has to do most with the more recent 
immigrants because each succeeding generation of Hispanics seems 
to improve their lot in life, and it's kind of the tradition of this 
country that the first immigrants of any particular ethnic group 
come in and take the menial jobs and work hard, save their money, 
send their kids to college, and make sure they get a good education 
to succeed. Each succeeding generation is better off than the previ- 
ous generation, although that doesn't alv/ays hold/cf ue. Sometimes, 
in some income brackets, the people stay at, -that bottom end. 
Among the blacks, for many, many years it was more of the pover- 
ty situation continuing— and it still, to a certain extent, creates a 
situation for them and other minorities, to stay at the bottom of 
the ladder, not to be able to ascend up. 

How do we reach these people and make them understand that 
the education of the young people is the most paramount thing 
that we need to do if they're going to be able to compete in the 
year 2000? 
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Mr. Garcia. There are really two ways. The first and the most 
necessary that we need in our society today is to fire the imagina- 
tion of the public, particularly the imagination of the Hispanic 
community. For too long we have been lead to believe, as have the 
blacks, that we just can t hack it, that we're not part of the main- 
stream society- To change that attitude we must fire the imagina- 
tion of Hispanic people, we 'must fire the imagination of the entire 
Nation. There is no other quick remedy to the problem. We need 
leadership that will fire the imagination of the people. 

The second is to bring into the schools the kind oPieachers that 
will; in fact, inspire young people. Much, like Franklin Chang-Diaz 
I had the experience of a counselor telling me that because I was 
Mexican I would never amount to anything, so I should go to a 
trade school. I went to the trade school because I thought that was 
all there was for me. But in the 10th grade a math teacher— an 
Anglo teacher— took me aside and said, "Ray, you have great po- 
tential. If you will work with me every day after school for two 
weeks I will give vou the key that will open the door to every 
dream of your life. Til never forget that. 

You can imagine what it was like going home and telling my 
mother in Spanish that this woman wanted to give me a key. 
[Laughter.] 

I assured her that Mrs. May was not that kind of woman, and I 
spent 2 weeks with.Mrs. May after school, and she gave me the key 
that opened the.door to every dream of my life. She delivered. That 
is missing in our schools today. I believe that is the other area in 
which we must concentrate our efforts. 

There are a great many programs that have been started— model 
programs— and our schools are beginning to awake, but let's face 
it: things are going to get worse before they get better. It's going to 
get tougher to get out of high school than it was before as pa* t of 
the new educational mainstream. Our people aren't going to make 
it. Hispanics and blacks are going to drop out in greater numbers 
for some years to come. So we must turn to the teachers. 

I guess there's the third place that the schools are greatly in- 
volved there, too, and that is with the parents. Hispanic parents 
have to be brought into, the scKcoi. Our culture does not let us go 
in and force our way in and pound oh desks, and I believe we have 
to start pounding on desks, but our school administration must rec- 
ognize that in our courtesy we also have to be brought in and made 
part of the mainstream of the school system as parents. 

So three things: leadership and inspiration— a^rid that has to 
come from the national level; teachers and an educational system 
that is responsive to our young people and to the demands, of a 
technological society that we are now moving into; and parents 
that feel like they're part of the school system. 

Mr. Martinez. I think that's important. So many parents— when 
I was growing up, were never involved in their PTA s or things. In 
fact, when I was in elementary school there were no PTA's. When 
the PTA's did originate, they didn't really go out and try to bring 
those Hispanic families into the PTA's and make them a part of 
the school system. 

Now in places that they are, you can see the difference. You can 
see the difference in the students, you can see a difference in the 
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children, you can see a difference in the teachers, too, a better un- 
derstanding. So I think that's important. I think you're right in 
that 

I think, leadership on the national level you're absolutely right 
about. We need some national leadership that are concerned about, 
the education of our young people; One thing that we need to do is 
change the administration's philosophy and make them understand 
that dollars for education are dollars for defense, because there are 
some that believe that the only reason the Federal Government 
exists at all is to provide for the common defense, and they don't 
understand that even common defense means within our bound- 
aries, too, not just from international threat. 

Some of the threats, from within our country, the drugs and ev- 
erything else, we don't expend the kind of money we should, and 
some of the money that we spend on missiles that will sit in the 
ground forever because they're not contemplated to be used, should 
be used for education and those other problems, those social prob- 
lems that we have in this country. When we change that attitude 
on the administration level, maybe we'll get the national leader- 
ship that we need. 

But you mentioned the Decade of the Hispanics— I'm still wait- 
ing for it to happen. Something happened, you know. I saw a car- 
toon once that said, "Decade of Hispanics" on a trade, and every- 
body was still in the starting blocks. I ihink it was really a public 
relations gimmick by corporations to pacify the Hispanic advocate, 
and nothing more, because nothing has really happened to the 
extent that it should have happened. 

Even though we point to some political success, as you men- 
tioned, and some educational success, and some success in areas of 
science, we still haven't gotten parity. Somehow some people are 
stfll believing that we're asking for charity. WeJre riot asking for 
charity. We're asking for parity. Giye us a chance. Give us a break 
and we'll show what we can do. We're a hard-working, dedicated, 
patriotic people that believe in this country, but somehow this 
country isn't believing in us. I think that's got toxhange. 

One of the things that I was interested in in your testimony, Ms. 
Jimenez, is affirmative action. Evidently MALDEF believes in af- 
firmative action very strongly. Let me ask a question, which may 
be a little unfair, and I'll apologize for that event, but if MALDEF 
believes in affirmative action so much, don't they believe in affirm- 
ative action in broadcasting? Because when there was an opportu- 
nity to push and fight for minorities owning minority stations they 
chose the opposite, and in my estimation old out to Hallmark. I 
don't blame them completely because there were some Members of 
Congress that sold out to Hallmark. One of the individuals wrote a 
not bad piece that said that for those Hispanic stations to fall into 
the hands of nonrHispanic ownership would be a slap in the face to 
the entire Hispanic community, and then reversed and supported 
wholeheartedly the idea of affirmative action in broadcasting. The 
Federal Communications Commission took an action that denied 
not only minorities, but gender, the right to, let's say, some prefer- 
ence in acquiring broadcasting licenses. 
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I don't know that you're prepared to respond to that, but if 
you're not Fd like a response in the mail. If you can respond to it I 
would appreciate it. t > j 

Ms. Jimenez. I appreciate the question. I m afraid I can t respond 
to that right now. I have just begun my tenure with MALDEF as of 
July, so I'm afraid I'll have to research that and respond to you. 

I will tell you this, though, that I personally have been atiendmg 
FCC hearings and hearings with regard to the minority preference 
provisions, and MALDEF has been involved in commenting on 
those particular provisions, and I will be more than happy to 
review that and send in my answer. 

Mr. Martinez. It seems like kind of hypocrisy, then, because 
they took a position that Hallmark should have those stations, 
when there were more qualified buyers than Hallmark, and people 
that offered more money. Even the court ruling in L.A. which gave 
the jurisdiction for permission to seek the FCC's permission to sell 
that license to that particular firm flew in the face of the fact that 
there were three Hispanic groups that had put together offers that 
exceeded the selling price that Hallmark offered, with their tax 
cJificate and there was another factor in there, I forget what it is 
now. 

So it would have given the dissident owners that had filed suit 
against the management $1 million more than wHat-the Hallmark 
offer was. But the one thing that it didn't have— that offer— was 
the sweetheart deal that was made for the benefit of the people in 
control who the dissenting stockllblders had sued because of mis- 
management. Yet they were allowed to stay in the management of 
the thing by the sweetheart deal they made with Hallmark, even 
to the degree of violating the court order by buying into the compa- 
ny because Hallmark offers stock options to management people, 
even though part of the deal of the court was that none of the prin- 
cipals that were then involved in that license could be principals in 
the new takeover. 

So you research it, and you'll find out some of the hypocrisy that 
I feel is there when ian organization who believes in affirmative 
action will not stand by that. So few minorities have broadcasting 
licenses now, if you look at the percentages, and I want you to do 
that first, you'll see where we are still underrepresented in that 
area. Fortunately for us there are people in the Congress like Car- 
diss Collins, one of our black colleagues, who is willing to take the 
fight for us in ia piece of legislation she is preparing, and we re 
going to ,all be supporting that so that maybe we can live true to 
our word and say when we believe in something, we go all the way. 
We put our money where our mouth is. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Jimenez. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Martinez. Let me ask Mr. Hayes if he has any questions. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, Mr. Chairman, obviously you heard the bells, 
and it appears that we're going to have to rush to vote on a rule 
which deals with part of this issue, at least having to do with the 
loss of iobs in the textile industry. 

I just want lo commend this panel for what has been— we have 
been at least recipients of some excellent testimony from each of 
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you, but let me sound a wor d of warning as we leave that— we've 

got ten>niinutes yet, so we'll get back 

As you leave, just so you'll understand the kind of problem we 
have here as a Member of this body, as we reduce the deficit, or 
make efforts to reduce the deficit, spm^-of the programs have been 
helpful to that two-tiered society that you talk about, Mr. Garcia. 
Our effort is to try to retain some of those kind of programs and 
try to begin to convince our Congresspeople to change our spending 
priorities, concern themselves with improving our educational 
system, and yes, concern themselves with the Federal Government 
and begin to spend money in the direction of coming up with pro- 
grams that are going to provide jobs for people. We're not doing it 
now. 

I think that you understand— and it's clear to me — we've got 
certain people who are now leaders in Government, who are pre- 
pared to say some of the people in that lower tier are expendables 
in this society. This is not a partisan issue, this is a human issue, 
and I think we've got to become more and more active and not 
competing one with the other and dividing up the scarcity of jobs, 
but let's find out how we can, as a Federal Government, begin to 
develop our infrastructure, improve our . cities, build more housing 
for people in the lower-middle income category— and these are the 
kind of w^ys that we talk about — teachers are suffering. In my 
City of Chicago we've got a strike today. One of the main issues 
there is these salaries that are paid the teachers. It is more finan- 
cially rewarding now to be a plumber than a teacher, and as we 
talk about training people to teach people we are going to have to 
tbink about and look at the salaries and how we spend our money. 

So I just want to say take a look at the "Economic Bill of Rights" 
H.R. 2870 that's been introduced by Congressman Hawkins, sup- 
ported by me and the chairman of this subcommittee, Martinez, 
and others. It contains a provision dealing with jobs. Sec. 3(a)(1)(A) 
"The Quality of Life Action Act" H.R. 1398, but it will never reach 
the light of day unless we develop the kind of thing that you talked 
about, Mr. Garcia— people moving in direction to change the course 
weVe going. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

I want to thank the :vitnesses for appearing before us today. We 
appreciate your testimony. It's crucial to the purposes we're trying 
to attain. Thank you. 

We're adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12;04 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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